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Preface 


The Music of The Nations is a comparative study 
o£ music and musical systems of the civilized nations 
of the world. 7 he book deals with music ol India, Me- 
sopotemia, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Persia, China, Japan, 
Korea, Siam, Burma, Central Asia, England and Russia. 
There was a close contact by land and sea between 
India and other Western countries. Middle East, and 
Central Asia, and India supplied various materials of 
art, culture and civilization to those countries. Be< 
sides, music of India was not limited within the corners 
of India, but it crossed the borders of India, and contri¬ 
buted her art and culture to other countries. The 
Buddhist age was a golden one, and in this age, India 
had a contact with Mesopotemia, Chaldia, Assyria, 
Greece, Babylon, Arabia, Persia and other countries. 
Both the Eastern and the Western historians unani¬ 
mously are of the opinion that as India borrowed 
many things from other countries, so she also contri¬ 
buted many things to those ancient countries through 
the medium of trade, commerce and religious mission. 

'I'his book has been written for comparative as well 
as comprehensive knowledge of music. There runs a 
proverb that comparison makes a man perfect in his 
knowledge and experience. It is true that a compaia- 
tive knowledge is a best and surest means for getting 
wide and perfect knowledge of everything. Swami 
Abhcdananda said that one must know everything of 
something and something of everything, and it means 
that one should acquire deep knowledge in one of the 
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subjects and shall acquire knowledge in various branches. 
Art and science of music should be approached fsom all 
sources possible. Sir S. M. I’agore of Calcutta publish¬ 
ed Universal History of Mmic in 1896, and gave some 
comparative ideas ol music and musical systems of 
different ancient nations of the world. It might be 
recognised as a source book of information on music 
of the world nations. 

But fresh researches have been made upon the 
subject, and many of the source books have been 
published which were not available in Sir S. M. Tagore's 
time. Historians and musicologists like Curt Sachs, 
Smith, Carl Engle, Scholes, Dr. Farmar, Macdowell, 
Chapell and others have made fresh research work on 
music, and have contributed many materials of music 
and musical instruments of different nations. So the 
field of research works on music and musical systems 
of different nations has been wide open at present. 
Further researches should be made, and new books 
should be written with new vision and new materials 
so as to help the teachers and the students of music. 
It is true that this book is not sufficient to meet the 
greater requirement and demand of the research stu¬ 
dents of music, but yet I venture to approach with a 
new hope and inspiration, and so I hope that the 
inquisitive readers will find some clues and materials 
to equip their knowledge in the field of research on 
music. 

1 offer my thanks to Shri Durga Pada Bhattacharyya 
for typing the manuscripts of the book and ^Iso for 
corrections where necessary. I also offer my thanks 
to Sar\'ashti Suresh Chandra Chaudhury, Brahmachari 
Pranabesh Chaitanya, Devashis Horc, Ashutosh Ghose, 
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Hem Chandra Ghose, and Manicklal Dutt, for encourag¬ 
ing me to write and publish this book. 

1 offer my thanks to Shri Devendra Jain, the 
Editorial Director, for carefully publishing the book 
on behalf of Messrs. Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers 
Pvt. Ltd. New Delhi. 


Swami Prajnanananda 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, 
19, Raja Rajkrishna Street, 
Calcutta—6. 

September 4, 1972 




Chapter I 

THE MUSIC OF THE NATIONS 

Music is a fine art, because it awakens aesthetic cons< 
ciousness in the depth o£ man'^ mind and bestows on 
him unbounded joy and happiness which enable him 

to enjoy the intrinsic beauty of Nature and the trans¬ 
cendental calmness of the Soul as well. The sweet and 
soothing vibrations of tones and tunes of music bring 
into him the glorious memory of man’s real entity and 
nature at once immortal and changeless. 

Music as a fine art unlike literature, sculpture, 
painting and architecture employs sound as the medium 
of artistic expression. Though literature, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, and music fall within the cate¬ 
gory of Fine Arts, yet the art of music excels all other 
arts as a mode of man’s direct response to the call of 
the Beautiful. Well has it been said by Prof. Sir 
Georg^ A. Macfarren: ’’Music, then, is that one of 
the fine arts which appropriates the phenomena of 
sound to the purpose of poetry, and has a province of 
its own in many respects analogous to but yet wholly 
distinct from that of each of the other arts.” 

Music Excels All Other Arts 

Prof. Macfarren has beautifully differentiated 
music from other arts because of its highest art-excell¬ 
ing quality. While comparing the art of music with 
other arts such as literature, architecture, sculpture, 
acting and painting, he says; ’‘Whereas literature, 
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whether in verse or prose, describes or states emotions 
or perceptions, or impressions; whereas sculpture imi¬ 
tates the outward forms of animated beings, and physio¬ 
logically, either in the face, or to speak more broadly, 
in the moulding attitude of the entire figure, dis¬ 
plays personal character and the effect of passion upon 
it; whereas painting vitalizes with colour the forms of 
sculpture, and extends its range of subjects from 
animate to inanimate nature; and whereas acting 
adds speech to the written words of the drama¬ 
tists and enforces or even qualifies their meaning by 
vocal inflexion, and illustrates it by changeful gesture, 
thus giving mobility of life to the forms of sculpture 
and painting; music embodies the inward feelings of 
which all these other arts can but exhibit the effect. 
... In the matter of expression also, architecture may be 
compared with music in the earlier stages of its deve¬ 
lopment, since representing and also prompting a 
general idea of solemnity, or grandeur, or gaiety, but 
music left architecture far behind when, in later times, 
it assumed the power of special, individual, and per¬ 
sonal utterance of evciy^ variety of passion. The inde- 
finiteness of musical expression furnishes no argument 
that music is inexpressive, but is one of the qualities 
that places it on the highest level of art-excellence, 
enabling it to suggest still more than it displays, and 
to stimulate the imagination of the writers as much 
as to exercise that of the artist.*’ 

I'hough music in essence transcends the limitation 
of phenomenal changes, yet its gross and earthly form of 
expression is subject to evolution which means growth 
and decay. From this viewpoint music is phenomenal. 
In the most remote past, it existed in the primitive 
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society in a very crude and gross form, carrying with 
it the power of charming, healing and pleasing. The 
primitive and savage tribes of all countries of the world 
loved dances and songs and those were their means of 
rest, consolation and peace. Men on the march, says 
Prof. J. A. MacCulloch, used to keep time to the songs 
sung. “All feasts partake largely of a musical character, 
whether at marriage or funerals or upon other occasions. 
At all these feasts, and, indeed, at many religious cere¬ 
monies, dancing occupies a prominent place, and it is 
accompanied by singing, playing of instruments, rhyth¬ 
mic clapping of hands, and movements of the limbs 
and head.*' 


Rhythm and Melody 

Rhythm is undoubtedly the fii*st element of 
music, though melody or rdga is recognised as the vital 
part of music. The concept of rhythm evolved perhaps 
from the clapping of hands and stamping of feet, which 
were'•common in the primitive music. The Sanskrit 
word tala seems to be derived from tala or karatala or 
the beating of the palms. The large family of drums, 
cymbals and bells is the logical development of the 
concept of keeping of rhythm by clapping of hands 
or stamping of feet, or striking of wooden or bamboo 
sticks. Different units of duration or time between 
the clapping or stamping gave rise to the concept of 
tempo or lay a which was divided into three, slow, 
medium and rapid {vilambita, madhya and druta). In 
truth, the principles of rhythm and tempo are the 
controlling as weU as balancing factor of music of all 
nations of the world. 
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Religion, magic and music went hand in hand in 
the primitive society. The religions of the primitive 
tribes all over the world were very simple and crude 
in form and connected with their domestic and daily 
life. “As many savage dances,” says Prof. MacCulloh, 
“are of a religious or ceremonial character, it is obvious 
that music, even on this ground alone, must play a 
large part in religion. The words of the songs or 
hymns and the swell of the music, as well as the 
rhythmic motions of the dance and the fact that so many 
are taking part in the same action, heighten the reli¬ 
gious feeling. Other ritual acts of a communal charac¬ 
ter e.g. processions round fields and the like—are largely 
musical.” 


Music Among The Primitive Tribes 

There was a great variety of songs among the pri¬ 
mitive tribes. There were songs for dances and feasts, 
for funerals and wild processions, for war and chase. 
There were also love-songs, songs of labour, songs in 
praise of the Nature and the supernatural, and the like, 
and the themes of their songs were woven round the 
trifle and simple events of their daily life. Their gods 
were either the wind or the sun, the forest or the sky, 
and the fore-fathers or the ghosts. Sometimes their 
dances and songs were accompanied by crude forms of 
drums or flutes, sometimes again, they used to sing 
without any musical instnunents. The rhythms of 
the dances and songs were kept by mere clapping of 
hands and nodding of heads, beating the ground with 
feet or striking the sticks together, and sometimes by 
beating of the drums. Their dances and songs natu¬ 
rally differed in character, some being more elaborate 
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and some simple in design, ‘and were mostly of rhyth¬ 
mic or recitative nature, the same line being constantly 
repeated by the bard and then sung by all in a kind of 
chorus.’ Profs. Hose and McDougal have said of the 
Purans as for example: “The finest songs are sung 
without accompaniment and are of the nature of dra¬ 
matic recitals in the manner of a somewhat monotonous 
and melancholy recitation.” 

Drum, Bow and Flute 

Prof. MacCulloch has further said that in the 
primitive society, the undeveloped musical instruments 
were divided in three classes, percussion, wind and 
stringed. Regarding the evolution of crude forms of 
musical instruments he says: “As the instances among 
peoples without musdicaiL instruments would seem to 
show, instruments of percussion—some form of the 
drum, which is well-nigh universal—may have been 
invented first. Stringed instruments probably came 
next—the hunter’s bow, as with the Damaras, being 
easily convertible into a primitive form of these. Wind 
instruments, at least in their more elaborate forms were 
probably invented last.”^ 

Such is also the opinion of J. F. Rowbotham. 
While speaking about the three stages of development 
of music in the prehistoric times, he has said that music 
passed through three stages of development each charac¬ 
terized by a separate class of instruments, and the ana¬ 
logy of existing uses in barbarous nations tends to 
confirm the assumption. “Instruments of percussion 
are supposed to be oldest, wind instruments the next 
m order of time and of civilization, and string instru¬ 
ments the latest invention of every separate race.” 
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In India, the bhumi-dundubhi or the drum, carveci 
on earth in the form of a pit and then covered with 
the skin of the wild animal, was very primitive. It can 
be assumed that this method was in practice among the 
piimitive tribes of all the countries of the world. The 
drum, dundubhi was*somewhat a developed form of the 

bhumi-dundubhi. There were also some primitive 
percussion instruments like bhdnda-vddya, panava etc. 
The puskara form of earthen or wooden drum came 
next, and pdkhwd], dholaka, tahald, and bdyan, mardala, 
etc. came last. Different kinds of veend (lute) were 
made of bamboo and wood, and they were fitted with 
gut strings, made from the entrails of the wild animals. 
The primitive forms of veend were of the bow-shaped 
type, shaped after the hunter’s bow. Gradually their 
shapes were somewhat developed and shaped in the form 
of the Western harps, the representations of which are 

to be found depicted in different cave-temples of India. 
The whistles, pipes or flutes were made of bamboo, 

wood or animals’ bone, the evidence of which were 
found in the prehistoric mounds of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. 


Folk Music : Evolution of Scale 

It should be remembered in this context that the 
folk music of different nations of the world are very 
ancient. We find also some strata in the evolution of 
folk songs. The most primitive type of folk songs were 
possessed of only one high note, or two notes, high and 
low, and they were monotonous. The evolution of 
musical notes was undoubtedly in the descending order, 
same also happened in the case of evolution of the high 
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LO the low. Gradually the folk music with three notes 
evolved, and they were high, medium and low. The 
same also happened in the case of evolution of the high 
type of classical music. Most of the folk songs of the 
present time of many countries are to be found with 
three or four notes which go to prove that they are 
persisting in their old type and pattern. 

The music with five notes certainly evolved after¬ 
wards. The scale of five notes aie to be found in both 
folk and formalised classical music in most of the music 
of ancient nations of the world. In India, most of the 
Vedic music (sdmagdna) were in pentatonic form, pos¬ 
sessing the scale of five notes only. The six notes and 
sometimes seven notes were in use in the Vedic music. 
In the music of Mongolia, China, Japan, Cambodia, 
Siam (Thailand), Burma, Java, Sumatra, Bali and other 
countries tunes were mostly pentatonic, although some 
of the tunes of some countries were hexatonic or hepta- 
tonic in nature having the use of semitones. Regard¬ 
ing the origin or evolution of music, myth first pre- 
vailcd,^ and then it was replaced by history. 

In India, wc find, the myth about the origin of 
music first evolved in connection with science, and then 
was garbed by religious myth. As for example, it has 
been described in the ancient scriptures like the Shik^d 
and the P)dtishdkhya, that the friction of air (Vdyu) 
with heat (Agni) is the cause of the sound, both musi¬ 
cal and non-musical. The first originated sound (ndda) 
is tlie basic and causal one, and when after evolving 
gradually through the plexus of the spinal column 
manifested through mouth as gross but sweet and 
soothing one, it is known as the ‘musical sound’ (svara) 
or tone. As the musical notes are sweet and attractive. 
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they are known as ‘tones’. The tones are the outcome 
of soothing vibrations of the sweet musical sound-units. 

Notes of Ancient Times 

It has already been said that in India, the Vedic 
music—were sung in different modes with 
different notes. In the Sama’prdtishakhya, Pushpa- 
sutra, it has been mentioned that there were different 
Vedic recension: *sarvd?i, sdkhdh prithak, and the 
followers of those different recensions used different 
numbers of notes in their songs. Specially the followers 
of the Kauthuma-recension (Vedic kauthuma-sdkha) 
used in their songs seven notes. 

In ancient Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Chaldia, 
Assyria, Greece, Egypt, Rome, Arabia, China, Persia, 
England, America and other civilized countries, music 
with four to five and sometimes six notes were in use. 
It is the opinion of many of the historians and 
scholars that the scale with seven notes are of later 
origin. Though we find, in different countries, various 
types of lyres and lutes, possessed of four to sixty-four 
strings yet four, five or six notes were used in them. 

The evidence of culture of music in the most 
ancient times is to be found through the medium of 
musical instruments, and ancient sculptures and paint¬ 
ings of musical instruments are found in the tombs and 
cemetries. Well has it been said by Prof. Carl Engel 
that not only "have we become better acquainted by 
means of sculptures and paintings, with the musical 
instruments of several ancient nations, but in some 
instances the actual instruments have been discovered 
in tombs or other places, where, protected from the 
destroying influences of air and damp, they had remain- 
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ed almost unchanged during a marvellously long 
period.” 

Concerning the music of the Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Chaldians, Mesopotamians, Romans, Greeks, Persians, 
Arabians, Hebrews, and other ancient nations, little or 
no genuine evidences are forth-coming regarding the 
musical literature excepting the names of a few musical 
instruments. Very few musical instruments have also 
been excavated in Mesopotamia, and most of them, says 
Curt Sachs, were found in the royal cemetery at Dr. 
Abraham's native town. However, there are many 
reliefs and plaques, seals and mosaics, from a period 
extending over three thousand years, that depict players 
with musical scenes. The cuneiform written texts in 
Sumerian contain a number of musical instruments. 
Regarding the most ancient music of the Indian, the 
same statement holds good 

Most of the discovered monuments of the Assyrians, 
whereon bas-reliefs of musical instruments are represen¬ 
ted, are at present exhibited in the British Museum. 
‘‘According to the opinion of the most competent judges 
of Assyrian history,” says Prof. Engel, “the period in 
which these monuments were executed commences 
about 1000 years b.c. The musical instruments repre¬ 
sented thereon must of course be older, and may have 
existed many centuries before that time. This appears 
the more probable when we consider that they were used 
at religious and popular ceremonies, and in representa¬ 
tions of historical events of earlier times.” 

But vocal music, regarded historically, takes prece¬ 
dence over instrumental music, says Prof. Engel, 
because there “exists even at the present time a few 
savage tribes who, though possessing a number of songs. 
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are almost entirely unacquainted with musical instru¬ 
ments. If they accompany their vocal effusions at all, 
it is only with the rhythmical sounds produced by clapp¬ 
ing of hands, or by beating pieces of wood together.’" 
Generally, however, the most primitive people, at pres¬ 
ent existing, employ for their purpose some rhythmical 
instruments, specially the drum and the rattle, and it 
has already been said that the earliest musical instru¬ 
ments almost of all the nations of the world was the 
drum. 


A Battle Stimulant and Praise-Songs 

Prof. Curt Sachs has said that the drum was in¬ 
dispensable in the life of the primitive tribes; no instru¬ 
ments had so many ritual tasks, and no instrument was 
held more sacred. Finally, the drum became the warr¬ 
ior's instrument. It has already been said that in India 
too, the most primitive drum was the hhumi dundubhi 
and the dundubhi which were used first for the purpose 
of signalling the imminent attack of the enemies, and 
were afterwards used as a stimulant in the battle fields 
among the savage warriors. In ancient Korea, hymns 
for ‘the sacrifice to Confucius’ were in practice. In 
ancient Mesopotamia, psalms and lamentations were 
sung against gods for scaring and flooding the land, 
for the thoughts of the people, says Dr. Farmer, were 
with their herds and harvests. This kind of psalms in 
the form of hymns were also in use in India in the early 
Vedic period. In early Egypt, we find the ‘Songs of 
Lamentations of Isis and Nepthys’. From Dr. Birch's 
Introduction to the Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
(London, 1857), says Prof. Carl Engel, "wc come to 
know that the existence of a considerable number of 
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works in the native language was not unknown to tlie 
Greeks, with whom they passed under the name o£ those 
of Hermes.” Clements has mentioned two books of 
Hermes, one of which contains a series of hymns to the 
Gods. “There were also ancient lyrical poems, contain¬ 
ing the praises of the gods and ancient heroes, and sung 
at ceremonies and entertainments, and deaths, when 
“therenea” or funeral dirges, composed in rhythm, were 
chanted for the deceased. Among the encomiastic odes 
is mentioned one in honour of Sesostris, which differed 
from the historical account. Hymns were also address¬ 
ed to the rising and the setting sun, and to Aman, to 
obtain his cracular responses in the Oasis. Of these 
the most important were the Therene, i.e. the dirge or 
lament for Manaros; another addressed to Saturn; and 
a chant called the Genethlia, or Birth of Horus.” 

The hymns, addressed to the rising and setting 
sun, and to the sky, known as Varuna in the Rigveda, 
and Ksiroda-samudra i.e. ‘the ocean of milk’ in the 
Purar^as remind us of the daily religious prayer of the 
Hindus in the Vedic time* in India. In music of the 
Bible too, we witness mainly three kinds of songs; 
(1) Songs of Praise; (2) Songs of Partition, and (3) 
Songs of Thanksgiving. These three types of psalms 
were used to be sung in the Solominic Temple in Egypt. 
Prof. Henderson says that in early Greece, music used 
to be practised as an ingredient of magical medicine, 
and its festival occasions and formal conventions were 
often religious. In the Iliad, music had the status 
of an art, and over and above it was in the charac¬ 
ter of mere ritual. In the Odyssey, we find the apo¬ 
theosis of the professional kitharoedic bard. In the 
archaic community as a whole, we also find professional 
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bards, who used to recite or sing the songs of lamenta^ 
tions. In India, the professional bards used to recite 
or sing the songs of laudation and lamentation, and 
they belonged mostly to the Suta class, the historical 
tradition of which is maintained to this day by the 
Kathaka class of priests or singers, who relate the reli¬ 
gious and mythological episodes of the Great Epics like 
the Ramdyana, Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas and 
Bhdgavata in the form of songs. 

Prof. Macfarren says that the classic Greeks used 
music in rhapsodising or chanting with vocal inflexions 
the epic poems. They used to employ it in religious 
rites and to accompany military evolutions, and prizes 
were awarded for the performances of music, both vocal 
and instrumental at the Olympic and other games. “It 
belonged essentially to the drama, which had its origin 
in the dithyrambic hymns; these were gradually develop¬ 
ed into the tragedy, which took its name from the tragos 
(goat) that was sacrificed to Dionysus during the perfor¬ 
mance”. In ancient Rome, the choristers in tragedies 
were numerous and included both male and female 
singers, and they used to be accompanied by a large 
number of musical instruments of which trumpets were 
most conspicuous. 

Religious Prayer-Songs 

The ancient Jews were also accustomed to singing 
the psalms like al-hizana, hallel, etc., which were sacred 
and religious. They were, in truth, the religious prayers 
or prayer-songs with tunes. Regarding the Jews in 
Palestine and Babylon, A. M. Rothmuller has written 
that they composed many tunes to the customary 
prayers, and they bound themselves to come tt^ethcr 
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at prayer-times, to sing and read those prayer-songs. 
“The difference between the hizana and the enjoined 
prayer (saldt) is that the enjoined prayer is rendered 
without a tune; it is read by the synagogue reader alone 
and no one accompanies him; but during the hizana, 
many accompany him with shouting and singing, and 
help him in the tune.*’ 

Much earlier St. Hieronymus (330-420) who knew 
the Jewish service of Palestine, relates that in their 
worship the Jews have a solemn singing of psalms, 
namely the group of the ’Songs of Praise’ (Hallel-Psalms 
113-118). “Singing was prominent feature of other 
ceremonies of a religious nature, as we learn from 
Nathan ha-Babli, a Babylonian Jewish savant who went 
to live in Africa about 950 c.e. ... He relates that in 
this ceremony, ‘a choir, of noble youngsters, endowed 
with musical voices’, took their places, ’the chazzan 
(centor) of the synagogue struck up the devotional 
hymn.” 

It should be remembered in this connection that 
throughout the period immediately following the des¬ 
truction of the Temple there was a continuous tradi¬ 
tion of vocal music as a prominent feature of the syna¬ 
gogue service among the ancient Jews, and that in 
particular many of the traditional tunes for the psalms 
and prayers and reading of the Torah were passed down 
from generation to generation of worshippers in the 
synagogue and religious students in Chedarim and 
Yeshevot”. 

Thus from a comparative study of the religio- 
mythological accounts of the early civilized nations of 
the world we learn that the socio-religious character of 
their songs and hymns were almost identical, and there 
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was an uniformity of tunes, temperaments, melodic 
forms and rhythms among them. Dance invariably ac¬ 
companied music, and musical instruments were in¬ 
vented to follow the tunes of music. In the classical 
as well as in the mediaeval period, music of all civilized 
nations was developed in form, quality and technique, 
and was systematically recorded in the history of their 
culture, and was scientifically analysed and explained. 
The innovation of new types of dance and song upon 
the frameworks of the old ones marked different 
epochs of renaissance of music culture of the nations. 
In fact, dance and music were regarded as the indis¬ 
pensable factors in the lives of the peoples of all coun¬ 
tries, as they used to derive sublime inspiration, joy, 
consolation and peace of mind through its pursuit. 



Chapter II 


INDIA'S RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

I 

Inspite of innumerable ups and downs and favourable 
and unfavourable circumstances the progress of Indian 
music was unhampered. Plini, Strabo, Megasthenes, 
Herodotus, Projohyrea and other historians of the most 
early days have unanimously admitted the contact of 
India’s music with other countries of the world in con¬ 
nection with trade and commerce and different religious 
and cultural missions. 

The huge library and cultural centre of Alexandria 
was famous in the history of the world, but that too 
was rendered to ashes by the infidels. Relation bet¬ 
ween India and Greece was established as a result of the 
invasibn of Alexander the Great. Alexandria was not 
only known for its cultural centre, but it was also the 
chief centre of India’s trade with Greece. That is why 
Swami Abhedananda has said: “At that time Alexandria 
became the centre of trade and commerce between India 
and Greece and there was great opportunity for inter¬ 
change of ideas between the Hindus and Western 
nations’*. 

During the reign of Emperor Ashoka in 260 b.c. 
the Buddhist monks preached the ideals and ideas of 
Gautama Buddha and carried his message to distant 
countries from Siberia to Ceylon, China to Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Alexandria and other places. Besides, the 
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historians admit that tales and facts bespeaking of inter- 
change of culture and trade relations between India and 
other civilized countries in the Buddhist age may be 
considered as recent afiEairs since such relations existed 
even in the ancient days of the Vedic age and the days 
of Indus civilization. Histoiian Mihir Chand says that it 
is highly probable that there existed most close relations 
specially in the sphere of trade and commerce between 
the inhabitants of Sindh and Punjab as well as the 
people of Mesopotamia, because they were able to 
maintain connections through the Bolan pass and by 
the sea route.^ 

In his book, Hindu Civilization, Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mukherjee has extensively discussed what were the 
trade relations between India and other countries of the 
world.^ Ernest Mackey has mentioned of the trade 
relations between Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and the 
other parts of India. He says that the imports to the 
Indus Valley from other parts of India made it clear 
that the people of Indus cities traded with, if they did 
not control much of the country.* Sir Leonard Woolly 
is also of the same opinion. Dr. Frankfort admits that 
though there were no visible connection between the 
Indus Valley civilization and the civilization of Babylon, 
yet there existed interchange in every sphere from time 
immemorial between India and the cities in the Eu- 

^ "It is highly probable that the people of Sindh and 
Punjab were in dose touch with the people of Mesopotemia 
and traded with them both by sea and the old route running 
through the Bolan Pass." 

—Mohen-jo^daro (1933), p. 24 

^Cf. Hindu Civilization, (1950), pp. 44-50. 

«Cf. Indus Civilization, p. 199. 
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phrates Valley. Maya, Mexico, Indian Archepelago, 
North and South America and other countries of the 
world.* 

We, therefore, get clear instances of cultural and 
social ties between different parts of India and other 
countries. Like religion and literature, the pursuit of 
music too was in progress amongst many nations. In 
his books Bhdrat-O Indo-Chin and Bhdrat-O Madhyfi- 
Asia, Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, in connection 
with the travels of the Chinese and Buddhist tra¬ 
vellers, has spoken of such places and nations in and 
outside India who cannot be looked down upon as non- 
yVryan, on the other hand their civilization and culture 
was wholly Indian and Aryan. For an example, we 
quote here some parts of his book which are full of 
valuable informations: ‘The current of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion reached Indo-China, Kambey, Champa, Siam, Java, 
Bali and places by the sea route and spread in all these 
places. The culture of India found expression amongst 

many races of the Central Asia extending from North 
* 

West Frontiers of India to Central Asia. Relations were 
established between India and China and the people 
of Central Asia from the first century b.c. In 522 
A.D.^ Jina Gupta was born in Purushpur (present Pesha¬ 
war), the capital of Gandhara. ... His father Bajrasara 
was one of the chief ministers of Gandhar. .. .At 
this time the kingdom of Kapisha was more prosperous 
. than Gandhara, the cause for this was a main road from 

* Vide the article A Forgotten Chapter of Indian Music, 
by Prajnanananda (Puja Annual, Hindusthan Standard, 1950, 
pp.. 132-138. 
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India towards the North which lead to other countries 
passing through Kapisha or Balhik.” Another name for 
Kapisha is Kafiristan. An Indian monk accompanied 
his preceptor from Kanauj to Takka. Takka is tlie 
ancient name for Punjab Crossing the unsurpass¬ 
able areas of Pamir they reached Kashnagar. Leaving 
Kashnagar they crossed along the foot of Thien-Shan 
hills to Kuchar (old Kucha or Kuchi) and from there 
they arrived in China.® 

In the olden days, the west route from India to the 
Central Asia was along the banks of Kuva river (present 
Kabul) from Purushpur (present Peshawar) in the North 
West Frontier. One had crossed Afghanistan on this 
way and Afghanistan was a part of India at that time. 
“Of the kingdoms of Gandhar, Nagarhar, Lanpak, 
Lddian and others, Kapisha was most glorious. The 
then Kapisha was within the boundaries of India. 
Excavations in those countries show clear evidence that 
the ancient culture and civilization of those countries 
were essentially Indian.... One could go from Kapisha 
to Balhik (Bactria) through any of the three mountain 
passes.” “Bamien could be reached along the banks 
of the river Ghorband from Kabul. .. .Like Kapisha 
Bamden was the trade centre of various nations because 
traders specially from places like Sugda, Persia, Samar¬ 
kand, Balhik on theii way to India, made Bamien either 
their temporary or permanent abode.”® 

Towards the end of the seventh century the Arabs 
attacked Nava-somgharam. The priests of that mon¬ 
astery were compelled to accept Mohammadanism. The 

®Vide BharaUO'Madhya Asia (1957), pp. 1-12. 

«Ibid, pp. 15-16. 
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Arab historians have referred to them as 'Barkam' (Sans¬ 
krit Paramak). Under their influence the Caliph was 
attracted towards Indian Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Astrology, Medicine and Philosophy and he sent his 
men to Sindh to collect manuscripts on these subjects. 
These books were soon translated into Arabic and 
awakened the interest of the people of that country in 
those new lines.*^ The people who lived in Khotan 
were probably a mixed race. The eastern Iranians, 
Shak, Shuliks (or Sugdia) Chinese, Indian all these 
races had a place among them. There is no doubt that 
it was a very old colony of India. .. .The description 
of Khotan that we get in the seventh century, gives us 
an impression that the inhabitants of Khotan were 
civilized. ... that music and dance were very much in 
vogue amongst them.® Like the Indians the ancient 
Iranians are a very old race. The people belonging to 
that race were good looking, fair and had blue eyes. 
They were much more civilized than the other races of 
Central Asia and the civilization of India took a new 
phase ttnder their influence. Besides, as a race they 
were lovers of music.® 

Dr. Bagchi has said that not only did the Kuchia 
people learn religion, script, language and literature 
trom India, they were also well-renowned and well-versed 
in music among various Asiatic races. Different kinds 
of instrumental and vocal music were in practice among 
them. There is mention in the Chinese literature of 
their dexterity in music. The torrents of rainy season 

^ Vide Bharat-O-Madhya Asia (1937), p. 25. 

^Ibid, p. 44. 

^Ibid, p. 64. 
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would set the many waterfalls on the mountain-ranges 
near the Kuchi city in spate and Kuchi musicians skill¬ 
fully translated the warblings and murmurs of the 
waterfalls into music. The Chinese Emperor in the 
beginning of the sixth century made arrangements 
for a big music conference in order to listen to the 
music of many countries. Artists from Japan, Kambuj, 
Kashgar, Sugdha and other places came to take part in 
the conference and the Kuchi artists had also come along 
with them. The Kuchi artists had displayed their in¬ 
strumental and vocal music with such dexterity that in 
the end they got the highest place in that conference. 
There is mention of at least twenty different Kuchia 
tunes in the Chinese literature. A Kuchi artist by die 
name of Sujib went to China in the middle of the sixth 
century. The Empress of China had asked him many 
questions about Kuchi on music and Sujib had told her 
that there were seven notes or Suragrams in Kuchi 
music. Of the names of the notes in Chinese the name 
of the sixth note is Pan-chen {Pancham), the third 
Sa-li-cha (Shadaja), the seventh Brisha and the fourth 
Sahagram. There is no doubt that their names were 
taken from the Indian musical science, and it may be 
that their application was a bit different.^® 

The motive for advancing these thoughtful proofs 
is to cite instances of Indian influence in the cultural 
sphere of the various races on the Central Asia, Taking 
Savara, Pulinda, Vanga, Balhik, Andhra, Dravida or 
Dravida as non-Aryan, Matanga in his Brihaddeshi has 
refused to give a place to their fournoted or quarta- 
loneal music on the aristocratic mdrga rank, but we think 

i®Vide Bharai'-O-Madhya Asia by Dr. Bagchi, pp. 78-74. 
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that though the doctrine o£ Matanga may seem reason¬ 
able if we look at the matter in the perspective of history 
with its searching outlook, there may not be a barrier 
to their aristocracy, because those countries and races 
had amply enriched their music with the wealth of their 
culture. 

India Supplied Materials of Music to 
Other Nations 

An intuitive and close study of history of the world 
reveals that the coffer of music was enriched by the 
importation of foreign elements in all systems 
of music of all nations. This is true in respect of every 
country History acquaints us witli these foreign 
countries. Most of the authors and historians of the 
West have often used in this context the terms ‘from 
abroad’, ‘from the East’, ‘from the Middle East' and 
so on, or they have mentioned that the West is indebted 
to the East or Eastern music.^^ In connection with the 
development of Russian national music, M. D. Calvo- 
koresi has admitted that the Russian national music 
owes much to the influence of native folk-music, and 
also to ’Eastern music’.^^ It is a fact that the aristocratic 
or higher (classical) music took its form or shape from 
the folk-music, through the process of adjustments and 
re-adjustments in a gradual process. But still it is natural 
for the music of some countries to have a foreign touch. 
A survey of history of world-music proves that India 
is a land where literature, poetry, art, philosophy and 

Swami Prajnanananda, Rdga O Rupa (Beng., 1356 b.s.) , 

p. 44. 

i*C£. A Survey of Russiart Music (1944), p. 11. 
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music found their first expression and whence it spreaded 
to many other civilized countries through the medium 
of trade or cultural and religious missions. Rome, 
Arabia, Persia and many other countries supplied the 
materials of music to India, on the contrary it is Arabia, 
Persia and specially Greece that are indebted to India 
for the absorption of the Indian materials of music in 
their own systems. While speaking of the scale with 
seven tones and three octaves in music, Swami Abheda- 
nanda has said in the India and Her People: . .the 

scale with seven tones and three octaves were known in 
India centuries before the Greeks had it. Probably the 
Greeks learnt them from the Hindus”. Alian Danielou 
also supposes: *‘Greek music, like Egyptian music, 
most probably had its root in Hindu music, or, at 
least, in that universal system of music much of which 
the tradition has been fully kept only by the Hindus”.^® 

Dr. Burnet has spoken of Lyre in Greece which 
was in Pythagoras's time had seven strings attached to 
it. Burnet has said: “All the strings were of equal 
lengths, and were tuned to the required pitch by tension 
and relaxation. ... It is obvious lliat none of our scales 
could be played on a seven-stringed Lyre at all; an 
eight-stringed Lyre, tuned to the diatonic scale, is re¬ 
quired to them. Even in that scale, however, the 
Greeks did not recognise the interval we call the third 
as concordant.”^* Now, the Pythagorean Lyre with 
seven strings or guts was probably like our seven-string¬ 
ed Chitrd-Veend and in later ages the Chitrd-Veend 

Cf. Introductioti to the Study of Musical Scales (194S), 
p. 159-60. 

i*Cf. The Greek Philosophy (Thales to Plato), 1963, 
p. 45-46. 
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took the form of the Sitar. It is said that the Greek 
philosopher Pythagoras came to India and took back 
with him many materials of Indian music and of her 
religion, philosophy and literature as well. Therefore 
from that point of view every historian will admit that 
Greece had assimilated the wisdom of India in many 
spheres, and thus enriched her society and national 
culture. 

Prof. Lacy O’Leary is almost of the same opinion. 
He has said that the Pythagorian elements can be traced 
ultimately to an Indian origin.^® He is of opinion that 
Pythagoras was imbibed with the Indian musical 
thought, and introduced in Greek musical system some 
Indian Principles, including the consonances of the 
fourth, fifth, and octave. Dr. Farmer differs from him, 
and said that though Pythagoras was claimed by both 
Greek and Persian writers to have been a Syrian born, 
yet he passed into Egypt and lived there twenty-one 
years. Later on he was carried as a captive to Babylon, 
where, says lainblichus, he (Pythagoras) was instructed 
by the priests ‘in their venerable knowledge and 
learned from them the most perfect worship of gods. 
Through their assistance likewise, he arrived at the 
summit of arithmetic, (the theory of) music, and other 
disciplines.’^® 

Let us mention, in this connection, another refer¬ 
ence from Prof. Edward MacdowelPs Critical and Mis- 
iorical Essays, wherein he has suggested about the in¬ 
fluence of the Magis of the Babylon and the Druids 
of Gaul, together with that of the Indian Brahmins 


Cf. The Arabic Thought and its Place in History, p. 10. 

p. 10. 
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upon Pythagoras. Prof. Macdowell has stated: “It 
was said of Pythagoras that he had studied twelve years 
with the Magis in the temples of Babylon; had lived 
among the Druids of Gaul and the Indian Brahmins; 
had gone among the priests of Egypt and witnessed 
their most secret temple rites”. 

Now these are statements specially connected with 
Pythagoras and different controversial opinions about 
the Indian influence upon him. But from various 
historical evidences it is known that not only Greece, 
but most of the ancient countries of the world were also 
indebted to India for the advancement of their civili¬ 
zation and culture, including the culture of music. It 
has already been said that it is evident from the his¬ 
tories of different nations that they had intimate rela¬ 
tion with the Indian people either through trade and 
commerce, or through religious and cultural missions. 
The music of India evolved and gradually developed 
in the most remote past, long before the Christian era, 
and was greatly appreciated by almost all the ancient 
nations who came in contact with India. 

It is a fact that there were interchange of ideas 
between India and other countries, and in the process 
both sides were enriched. And as most of the historians 
are of opinion that culture and civilzation dawned for 
the first time on the horizon of India in the remote 
past, so it was possible for it to lend its treasures of 
culture and civilization to other countries, which were 
in need to them. Music being a prime material of 
culture of India, it undoubtedly travelled tu other 
countries mainly through the routes of trade and com- 


^’’Vide Critical and Historical Essays. 
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merce and also through the medium of religious and 
cultural missionary activities. 

II 

Indian Music Crossed The Borders of India 

It lias already been described that culture and 
civilization of India were carried to other countries 
through all the ages. Three golden opportunities were 
observed for the transmission of Indian culture to other 
Asiatic and European countries: firstly, in the chalcoli- 
thic age, during the time of Indus Valley civilization 
nearly 4000-3000 b.c., when the use of copper was 
known to the Indian people; secondly, between the 
years 1500-300 b.c., through the medium of trades and 
consequent exchange of different ideas between the 
countries as Pliny, Strabo, Megasthenes, Herodotus, 
Prophyry and a host of other ancient authors and histo¬ 
rians inform us; and thirdly, during the time of Em¬ 
peror Asoka, when the Buddhist missionaries went to 
various countries far and near, for imparting the light 
of their new religion to humanity at large. But the 
permeation of Indian culture and civilization during 
Asoka's period was great and worth-mentioning. 

Some scholars are of opinion that Indian culture is 
the product of some fusions of cultures of most ancient 
countires like Egypt, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Assyria, 
etc. and the migration of culture and civilization was 
from the West to the East. But the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Chanhu-daro and other pre¬ 
historic sites have upset all those ideas and assumptions; 
and have proved that Indian culture and civilization are 
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much older than the culture and civilization of those 
countries. Some new and recent excavations in differ¬ 
ent parts of India and Bengal also claim to prove with 
various materials of Stone and Iron ages that the date 
of Indian civilization can be ascribed to 10,000 b.c. So, 
it is reasonably expected that the history of India, when 
it will be written in its true perspective as well as in the 
light of the recent archaclogical discoveries and resear¬ 
ches will firmly establish the fact. 

Indian music is itself a culture of India, or it can 
be said that Indian music is a part and parcel of culture 
and civilization of India. Like culture and civilization, 
music found its place all over the world. It crossed the 
borders of India, and travelled into all the civilized 
countries of the world, mainly through the medium of 
commerce and trade and religious missions. Dr. Curt 
Sachs is of opinion that music of every country finds its 
way to other parts and among other nations in connec¬ 
tion with warfare, religious preachings, trade and inter¬ 
marriages. About the spread of instrumental music in 
Egypt and Israel, he says that like Israel, Egypt had 
experienced a sudden importation of foreign instru¬ 
ments and musicians. In the 18th century a.d., when 
Egypt had attacked the South East portion of Asia, the 
subjugated kings sent various instruments, dancing girls 
and women versed in music as presents. At that time 
there was an exchange in the musical sphere and various 
musical instruments too were imported into Egypt. 
Several new types of harps, shrill obes which were 
placed by the softer flutes, lyres, lutes and carckling 
drums, were also introduced from Asia. The religious 
preachers of Egypt, Greece, England and other count¬ 
ries like Hindu Sannyasins and Buddhist monks encour- 
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aged and helped the development and expansion of art 
of music and sculpture. Dr. Curt Sachs has said: 
“Historians of mediaeval and modern music would have 
to stress the creative role of monastic monks from Ire¬ 
land in Carlovingian Germany; of Burgandine masters 
in the Italian Renaissence; of Florentine Lully as creat¬ 
or of the French National Opera; of Handel’s music in 
England, and of German music all over the world in the 
19th century.” 

Behind music of every country there is a history of 
evolution and cycles of light and darkness that make up 
the pages of history. In Egypt, Greece, Australia, 
Rome, England, Russia, Persia and other countries, 
music in its various forms evolved through social, politi¬ 
cal and religious life of the people. The hieroglyphics 
found in the tombs of Egypt, the inscriptions on clay 
and stone, the records of Herodotus, Strabo and other 
Greek philosophers and historians have evidence that in 
Egypt music was specially in vogue at the time of reli¬ 
gious performances, festivals and processions. Frede¬ 
rick Croest has said that there were differences of opi¬ 
nion between the people of Greece and citizens of Frigia 
regarding the first introduction of music in their coun¬ 
tries. During the reign of Rameses II, in the second 
century b.c., when Egypt was converted into a land of 
Pyramids, music both vocal and instrumental were in 
practice among the slave labourers. Both men and 
women freely used to join the music festivals. Further, 
we got evidences of what musical instruments were 
used and how music was practised from different en¬ 
gravings and pictures of different countries. Prof. Croest 
has given some historical proofs of the extensive 
practice of music among the slaves of ancient Greece 
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and Rome. He has said: “We find them constantly 
represented in the sculptures in groups of two to eight 
persons — some women and some men — playing on 
various instruments as the harp, flute; the double pipe, 
lute, lyre and tamborine and other similar collections'*. 

The religious preachers of Greece had accepted 
music as an art. They introduced music in religious 
practices and other state of affairs, and as a result music 
was much practised even by the commoners. 

Similar things happened in the history of Indian 
Music. The Vedic literature like Vedas, Brahmatias, 
Sutras, Shiksds and Prdtishakhyas evidently prove the 
practice of systematized music in the remote Vedic 
times. The sdmagdnas were constituted out of the Res 
or stanzas and the Vedic tones like prathama, dvitiya, tri- 
tiya, chathurtha, mandra, atisvdrya and krushta, impreg¬ 
nated with different aesthetic sentiments and emotional 
moods. The tunes of the Vedic sdmagdnas were really 
surcharged with spiritual fervour. The Vedic people 
used to pray and worship gods and sacrificial deities, 
along with different renderings of the sdmans. In the 
classical period, in the 600 500 b.c., there evolved the 
gdndharua or mdrga type of music, with newly modified 
forms and presentations, and it was a part and parcel 
of both the worldly and religious life. In the Buddhist 
period, the monasteries, caves and temples were deco¬ 
rated with thousands of sculptures and paintingsi of 
dancers, singers and musical instruments, which prove 
the healthy culture of the highway music. Foreign 
invasions were made from time to time, and sometimes 
Indian kingdoms were conqtiered, and precious trea¬ 
sures, both material and cultural, were carried outside 
India. The incident of invasion of the Greek King, 
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Alexander, is memorable in the history o£ India. 
Alexander the Great also carried many learned men and 
artists of India, and the result was that there was a cul¬ 
tural tie between the two great ancient countries, India 
and Greece. The religion and culture of spiritual 
India crossed many times the borders of India and 
travelled into the lands of Iran, Turkistan, China, 
Japan, Korea, Indo-China, and different parts of Middle 
and East Asia and Western countries through the Bud¬ 
dhist religious missions. 

From the end of the fourth century a.d., Chinese 
Buddhists began to take a very keen interest in Indian 
culture. The Buddhist monks, artists and scholars like 
Kasyapa Matanga, Dharmananda, Gunavarman, Kuma- 
rajiva, Gunabhadra, Prajnaruchi, Jnana-bhadra, Jina- 
yajasas, Yashogupta and others were credited for the 
establishment of cultural and religious relationship 
between India and China. 

The great T'sang dynasty (618-907 a.d.) brought 
about in all-round renaissance of art and culture in 
China. ‘ A great development in different sections of 
art was noticed in T’sang. period. Music was intro¬ 
duced in China by the Indian musicians, settled in 
Kuchi or Kucha, and the Kuchean or rather Indo- 
Kuchean music was in favour at the Chinese court for 
a long time. Hieuen-T’sang said that the people of 
Kuch were great expert on the lute and the pipe. From 
the Chinese accounts we find that the musical system, 
followed in Kuchi, absolutely breathed the air and 
atmosphere of music of India. It is said that the eighty 
ships full of presents with eighty musicians on board, 
well-versed in Indian music, were sent to Japan by the 
King of Shiragi (of Corcea). But before that a musical 
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party was sent direct from India to China in 581 a.d. 
at the invitation of the Emperor of China. Musical 
parties from Kuchi, Samarkand, Bukhara, Khashgarh, 
Japan and Cambodia were also invited. As regards 
the Indian artists, the Chinese chronicle says that they 
wore black cap on their heads, white silken cloth was 
wrapped on their bodies, trousers of violent colour and 
red over-coats were their favourite dress. Their hairs 
were very decent, and they used shoes of coirs. They 
took with them the musical instruments like gong, three 
kinds of drums {mridanga and bdidn-tabal), flute like 
Sdndi, Veend, tdnpurd or tumburd, cymbals and conch. 
It is the opinion of an eminent historian that music 
was not popular in China in 581-595 a.d., that Em¬ 
peror Khaotsu vainly tried to prescribe it by an Im¬ 
perial decree. But during his successors’ reign, Yang-ti, 
music was again encouraged, and he got a number of 
new tunes, composed by Poh Ming-ta, a member of the 
Kuchean family. Two principal tunes were bodhisattva 
and bairo in China, in that period, and they were after¬ 
wards introduced into Japan by an Indian Brahmin, 
named Bodhi, in the eighth century a.d. The tune, 
bodhisattva was exclusively prescribed for the Buddhist 
Bhikshus in religious functions and perhaps this name 
was given after the sacred name of the Lord Buddha. 
As regards the tune bairo, some are of opinion that it 
was no other than the rdga bhairava of the Indian stock. 
It is said that the tune bairo was created by the Saint 
Pan-Ian-To or Bharata of the Ndtyasdstra fame. But 
this kind of conjecture or identification will not hold 
good. Because the Indian rdga bhaircEva was originally 
the raga or tune of the non-Aryan hill tribe, Bhiraba, 
and it was incorporated in the Aryan community in 
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the ninth to eleventh century A.D. Again, if Bharata 
the ninth to eleventh century a.d. Again, if Bharata 
of Ndtyasastra lived in the second-third century a.d., 
and he was the expounder of the Jdtimgas (causal 
rdgas), the forerunner of the gramardgas and the modern 
classical rdgas, and so the Chinese or Sino-Indian tune 
bairo cannot be identified with the rdga Bhairava of the 
Indian music. 

Another musician Sujiva settled in Kuch and from 
there he went to the Chinese Court in 560-578 a.d. 
He had a profound knowledge in theory and practice 
of music. “The Chinese accounts say”, said Dr. Bagchi, 
“that Sujiva could play on the ‘guitar of the barbarians' 
well and in his music the gamut had seven degrees. He 
is also reported to have said that ‘his father who was 
famous in the West as a musician had learnt the music 
through a tradition transmitted through generations, 
that there were seven kinds of systems and that the 
degrees in these seven system when compared mysteri¬ 
ously concord”. Sujiva spent his remaining days in 
China and was honoured as teacher of Indian music by 
the people in China. 

Another musician of Kuchi Mi-Ao-Ta or the Brah¬ 
min Zao, i.e. Jha family went to China and in the 
beginning of the seventh century a.d., another Kuchean 
musician Ming-Ta or Binda went to China as a music 
teacher. Thus we find that band of scholars and artists 
of Indian and Kuchi not only influenced the thought 
and mode of life of China, but also furthered the inti¬ 
mate and everlasting cultural relationship between the 
two sister nations, India and China. 

Khotan’s contributions to Chinese art and music 
was also remarkable. Dr. Stein discovered many a 
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music material like veend, lute, pipe, rahah or guitar 
and dolls in dancing posture from ruins of the sand- 
buried Khotan, and they undoubtedly prove that the 
cultured musicians of Khotan contributed their art of 
music to that of China. The records of the Chinese 
Annals plainly showed us that for considerable periods 
under both the later Han and the Tang dynasties China 
had maintained effective political control over the king¬ 
dom of Khotan. China maintained its diplomatic rela¬ 
tionship with the Kapisa, Uddiana, Gandhara, Magadha, 
and Kashmir for more than a century since the first 
political mission was sent by Harshavardhana in 641 
A.D. The music of Khotan was fully influenced by 
India and it was the Buddhist monks who carried music 
of India not only to Khotan and Kuchi but also to all 
the parts of Asian and European countries. 

Indian music was also introduced in Samarkand, 
Yarkand, Sugda, Arabia and other places. As Alexan¬ 
dria was a centre of trade and commerce between India 
and Egypt, and for which there was a great opportunity 
for interchange of ideas between the Hindus and Wes¬ 
tern nations, so was Khotan and Samarkand. As 
Khotan was known as a centre of culture and art so 
Samarkand was that of trade and commerce and so 
many learned men and merchants from different 
countries assembled and even settled there and commu¬ 
nicated their ideas of art, religion, philosophy and 
science. India was much appreciated by all the civi¬ 
lized nations of the world for her surpassing culture 
and wisdom. Swami Abhedananda has said in this con¬ 
nection: “If we read the writings and historical 
accounts left by Pliny, Strabo, Megasthenes, Herodotus, 
Prophyry and a host of other ancient authors of diffe- 
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rent countries, we shall see how highly the civilization 
of India was regarded by them. In fact, between the 
years 1500 and 500 b.c. the Hindus were so advanced 
in religion, metaphysics, philosophy, science, art, music 
and medicine that no other nation could stand as rival 
or compete with them in any of these branches of know¬ 
ledge." However, from the historical records of the 
seventh century we know that the people of Khotan 
were great lover of music and dancing also. It is said 
that Japan and Korea borrowed their culture and reli¬ 
gion from ancient China. Indian music was also intro¬ 
duced into Japan through China, and through the 
direct trade relations with the Indian territories. The 
people of Middle-East and Asia and Mesopotamia were 
also indebted to India for their culture and religion. 
"I he archaeologist Mihir Chand has said: "It is 
highly probable that the people of Sind and the Punjab 
were in close touch with the people of Mesopotamia 
and traded with them both by sea and the old land 
route running through the Bolan Pass”. Such is also 
the opinion of Dr. Frankfort, Sir Leonard Woolly, Sir 
John Marshall, Dr. Mackey, Dr. B. N. Dutt and other 
Indian and Western scholars. 

So, we must think of the vastness of the expansion 
of culture and Fine Arts of India in different lands of 
the world. They have in them undoubtedly a broad 
vision and universal appeal and for which they have 
been appreciated by all for their surpassing beauty, 
inward granduer and greatness. We would like to men¬ 
tion here in this connection the names of the following 
books, in which we get contact of different civilized 
countries with India in ancient time. Most of the 
scholars have shown clear evidence of cultural contact 
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between India and other foreign countries, and those 
books are: 

(1) Foreign Influence in Ancient India by R. A. 
Jairazbhoy; 

(2) Ancient India : Culture and Thought by 
M. L. Bhagi; 

(3) Ancient India : History and Culture, by 
Dr. B. G. Gokhale; 

(4) Ancient Indian Culture : Contacts and Mig¬ 
ration by Dr. K. P. Chattopadhyay; 

(5) Central Asia : The Connecting Link bet¬ 
ween East and West and other Lectures by 
Prof. Dr. Johannes Nobel; 

(6) Cultural Relations between India and Java 
by Dr. A. J. Barnet Kampers; 

(7) India and the World by Dr. Buddha Pra- 
kash; 

(8) Indian Civilization by M. Wheeler; 

(9) Legacy of India edited by G. T. Garrati; 

(10) Arabic Thought and Its Place in History by 
De Lacy O Leary; 

(11) Art-culture of India and Egypt (1959) by 
S. M. El. Monssouri; 

(12) Ancient India by McCrindle; 

(13) Indian Shipping (1912) by Dr. Radha^ 
kumud Mookerji. 

(14) Trade and Commerce in Ancient India by 
Dr. Balaram Srivastava; etc. 

However, Indian music possesses truly an universal 
and divine ideal and for which it excels all the systems 
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ot the world. The Indian seers of music say that 
though it lives and moves upon the shifting soil of the 
mundane world, yet it transcends it by its unworldly 

nature and divine beauty and it animates and elevates 
the level of consciousness of every one who sincerely 
cultures it, really appreciates it and reverently adores 
it. It breathes always the spiritual air and contains 
within it an inherent power of healing and soothing 
the aching hearts of suffering and crying multitudes. 
It tinges not only the minds of the people and all living 
beings but consoles and purifies them and assures them 
with the award or superiority of getting everlasting 
bliss and tranquil happiness. And, as in the past so 
in the present it is charming and attracting the taste 
and temperament and conquering the hearts of all the 
people of the world. 



Chapter III 
MUSIC OF INDIA 


Tradition of the Vedic civilization and culture was 
not hampered in the days of Indus Valley civilization, 
and the system of music, i.e., singing, drumming and 
dancing, was prevalent at the beginning of the Vedic 
civilization. In the primitive days of the Indian civi¬ 
lization, music lay hidden in the inmost corner of the 
human heart. It had its form in the plain songs of 
men and animals; the children of the Nature. Man is 
ever imitative. In the midst of toil and fatigue when¬ 
ever he was in a clear and peaceful surrounding, he 
poured forth the plaints of his soul either to Mother 
Nature, or to the Creator, God. The conception of an 
ordainer of the universe was present even in the man 
of the ancient society. He had realised the utility of 
a greater power and, therefore, amid sorrows and suffer- 
ings, the hope of peace and solace led him to put forth 
the inmost converse of his heart to God. There must 
have been a tune to those words without the process 
of modern scientific process of permutation and combi¬ 
nation of different notes, and the people of the long 
past conveyed their ideas through the medium of a 
single note and simple rhythm. They imitated the 
sounds of the birds and beasts, which they thought plea¬ 
sing and soothing, and prepared their offering of music 
with their own tune and words. The language of their 

songs was neither useless nor meaningless. At first they 
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used to sing lor their material welfare and prosperity. 
With the dawn of civilization their outlook was changed 
and consequently their motive of offering of music. 
Their music was gradually enriched with the evolution 
of further notes with graces and emotional sentiments 
and moods. The music with two notes, i.e., gathic-gana 
evolved and it was again replaced by samik-gdna with 
three notes. Gradually the sdmik was replaced by the 
svardntara-gdna with four notes. Music with five notes, 
i.e. audava song then evolved and it was graduallv re¬ 
placed by the songs shddava and sampurna. Three 
registers like mandra, madhya and tar a (bass, medium 
and high) were used in those songs and the songs were 
impregnated with emotional sentiments {rasa and 
hhdva). Religious ideas already existed behind those 
Vedic songs. They were gradually looked upon as a 
means to an end and material cause was replaced by 
world transcending spiritual feeling. 

With the progress of civilization the standard of 
culture is raised. The same rule applies to music. 
Music is a part and parcel of the civilization and cul¬ 
ture of India. A review of the Brdhmar^a, Samhitd and 
Aranyaka literature shows simplicity in the form of 
music in its early days and music was introduced into 
religious prayer. Music consisted of hymns, songs, 
prayers and lays in the early stage. Gradually with the 
growing light of civilization and progress in human 
intellect, the cultural sphere was enlightened with a 
heavenly glow. The conception of various forms of 
the deities came into being and man paid his homage 
to those deities. 

The sun-worship was already prevalent in the 
remote antiquity. The sky (akdsha) was conceived as 
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Varuna-Devatd in the early Vedic society and the sun 
as Mithra or Mitra, the friend of the universe. Again 
the sun and the sky were known as the twin-god, Mitra- 
Varuna. The sky was often looked upon as the ocean 
of milk or kshirode-samudra and the sun as the celestial 
god. The fire worship gradually evolved as the proto- 
type (pratinidhi) of the sun worship and fire was 
regarded as the sacred symbol of the sun, nay, the god 
of the nether world (prithivistha-surya or devatd). 
Different rites and sacrifices were used to be performed 
and sdmaganas with five or six or seven notes were pre¬ 
sented to invoke the deities. The butter {ghrita or 
haviljL) was used to be poured in the sacrificial fire in 
the form of sacred offering and it was believed that gods 
or deities received their oblations through the medium 
of the flames of fire. They thought that the 
flames were no other than the tongue of the 
gods—vishnu-jihvd. Vishnu was the representative of 
the sun and the fire. In the mytho-historical litera¬ 
ture or Purana, Devi Sarasvati, the presiding deity of 
learning and music was described as the tongue of the 
sacrificial hrc-agni-jilivd Sarasvati. Along with the 
sacrificial offerings lays and songs were sung in rhythm 
and music was considered as the part and parcel of the 
rites and sacrifices. The songs were accompanied by 
various musical instruments and the cadences of dancing 
added to the serenity and beauty of music. 

The use of five, six and even seven notes in music 
came into existence in the Vedic age and we get their 
evidence in the ancient Indus Valley civilization. The 
pipe or flute which was excavated from the diggings of 
the Mohenjo-daro and Harappa mounds, was possessed 
of some holes and the holes represent the mediums of 
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the notes or tones. In the Vedic period, the seven 
notes were known as prathama, dviliya, tritlya, chft~ 
turtha, panchama or mandra, atisvarya and krushta* 
From the beginning of the classical period (600 b.c.) 
laukika music fully evolved with its seven notes and 
they were known as shadja, rishahha, gandhara, ma- 
dhyama, panchama, dhaiva'ta and fiishdda. The /aw- 
kika class of music was created in connection with art 
and practice of the dramatic play. It was known as the 
gdndhayua or mdrga music. It is said that expert dra¬ 
matist and musicologist Brahmabharata compiled a book 
on Natya and it was called the Biahmabharatam, 
Though this book was principally meant for drama, yet 
some ol the chapters on music were also written and most 
of the materials ol them were collected Irora the four 
Vedas. After him Sadashiva composed the book Sada- 
shwahha)atam. It also dealt with the topics on 
drama, songs, diumming and dancing. Muni Bharata 
(second century a.d.) also composed his Ndtyasastra 
with most of the materials and laws ol those two ancient 
and authentic books. From the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era various regional and aboriginal tunes were 
formalized and added to the treasure of the classical 
Deshi music. Many ol non-Aryan tunes got into the 
slock ol the Aryan tunes and they were designated as 
rdgas. Matanga (5th-7th century a.d.) scientifically 
defined the word ‘Raga’ for the first time and he 
said that the tunes were called rdgas, because they 
Were possessed of pleasing and soothing propensities. 
During the time ol the Rajput and Moghul rules music 
became more significant and rich with its new pattern 
and technique. Many of the Persian and Arabian 
tunes were incorporated into Indian music. During 
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the British period the practice or culture of classical 
music was obstructed to some extent. At the end of 
the nineteenth century it was again revived. In modern 
India, music remains as a progressive and dynamic art. 
Its aesthetic appeal and beauty have attracted men of 
letters as well as of common intellect. Music has 
become now a fountainhead of their inspiration, peace 
and culture. 

The history of music of India is really very amaz< 
ing like that of other countries, because in the remote 
past, in the most primitive days, music of all nations 
of all countries evolved and used to be cultured almost 
in the same way and in the same process. The intuitive 
seers of music are of opinion that music in the truest 
sense is the most sweetest and sacred language of the 
immortal soul that resides in the depth of all objects, 
sentient and insentient. But this language remains 
silent and normally dumb or mute in insentient objects 
as well as in animals, whereas it is manifested in the 
human world. The primitive people used to sing 
songs of joy and melancholy, but that singing cannot 
be said to be the music in the truest sense. l‘he music as 
a sweetest and charming language wells forth from man’s 
depth of the heart, makes him absorbed and forgetful 
of his pangs and anxieties of life. Specially, Indian 
music is always in tune with the celestial peace and tran¬ 
quillity, and it aims at all the time the achievement of 
perfect balance between the heaven and the earth. 

In the beginning of civilization, music used to be 
played with only one or two notes, with the accompani¬ 
ment of undeveloped dances and simple and crude 
musical instruments, such as wooden drums and flutes 
of bamboo, wood or bone. To quote H. B. Alexander, 
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it can be said that ‘the primitive savage melodies were 
never long; they consist of few notes, and a phrase tends 
to be endlessly repeated. A primitive people like the 
Vedas have two-note songs with a descent from the 
higher to the lower tone’. 

It has already been said that in the Vedic perioii, 
we find that music took a more definite form, and was 
mostly cultured by the side of the sacred sacrificial altars, 
and had a religious motive and spiritual purpose. 
Music was then known as sdmngdna, which was sung 
with the help of four, five, six or seven Vedic notes, 
known as prathama, dvitlya, tritlyfi, chatnrtha, mandra, 
atsvdrya and kriishta. Specially the singers of the Kau- 
thuma recension (ihakhd) used seven notes in their 
sdmagdna. I'he notes of Vedic music were in a descend¬ 
ing order {avarohana-krama), whereas those of the 
gdndharva and formalised desl types, which evolved in 
the beginning of the classical period, were in an ascend¬ 
ing order (drohana-krama). 

Vedic Music 

Vedic music possessed definite pitch, low, high and 
circumflex, and these pitches were generally known as 
accent or register tones, uddtta, anuddtia and svarita. 
Some subsidiary notes or tones like jdtya, abhinihita, 
prashlista, etc. were also used in songs, so as to make 
the compact of the melody sweet and synthetic. There 
was harmony between speech and tune, and Vedic 
metres like gayatrl, ushnika, etc. were used to make the 
rhythm of the songs balanced and measured. The 
timing of the songs used to be observed by the fingers 
of the hands or by moving different parts of the body. 
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'riie tones of the sdmagdna used to form a complete 
scale, having two sets of trachords, high and low. 
The Rk-prdtishakhya has stated: ‘trishu mandrddishu 
sthdne ekaikasmin sapta sapta yamah bhavanti’, i.e. 
there were seven tones in each registers {mandra, 
madhya and tdra—low, medium and high). Therefore,, 
three sets of seven tones, the low or bass, medium and 
high formed the three complete saptakas (Western 
octave) of both the Vedic and post-Vedic systems 
of music. Thus we get the madhya-saptaka scale of 
the gandharva and deshi music: 


Low 

(anudatta) 


Medium High 

(svarita) (udatta) 


ri dha 
2 6 


sa ma pa ni ga 

1 4 5 7 3 


The correspondent madhya-saptaka scale of the 
Vedic music: 


Low Medium High 

chaturtha 

tiitlyn, mandra, prathama, krnshta nisvdrya, dvitiya 


'Lwo Kinds of Post-Vedic Music 

The gdJidharva and deshi seven tones were corres¬ 
pondingly achieved from Narada’s saying: *yah sdma- 
gdndm prathamah sah vei^or madhyamafi svarafi* etc* 
From this sloka wc get the tones of the gandharva and 
deshi music thus in a descending order (as has been said 
in the Sdmavidhdna brdhmana : 'krushtddaya uttarot* 
tara nicha bhavanti*): 
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Prathama 

dvitiya 

tritiya 

chaturtha 

mandra 

atsvarya 

krushta 


madhyama 

gandhara 

rishabha 

shadja 

dhaivata/nishada 
(low) (low) 
n ishada /dhaivata 
(low) (low) 
panchama /panchaina 
(low) (low) 


The equivalent of the series of the deshi tones to those of 
the Vedic ones can be found in the statement of Uvata, 
in connection with the 44th aphorism of the Rk-pra- 
tishdkhya (a) *ye ye sapta-sapta svarah\ etc. and (b) 
*tathd, sdmasvara krushta , etc. Different musical ins¬ 
truments of percussion and string, such as the dundubhi, 
karkari, picchold, kshauni, vdna with a hundred strings 
(iantrl made of grass), audumvarl, etc. were played to 
support the songs. 


Origin of Music 

The mythico-historical epics disclose that music 
evolved cither from Siva and Sakti, or from Narayana 
and Luxmi. As the two main religious sects, Saiva and 
Vaishnava were predominant in India, so it was possible 
for the evolution of the two religious ideas. Though 
we generally do not find any historical value in these 
two mythological conceptions, yet there lies some inner 
significance behind them, and that to our mind, is the 
religious and spiritual background of Indian music. 
While defining the origin of musical sound alias the 
tones and tunes, musicology states that there come out 
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horn the friction of vital air or prana and subtle will-to 
create, which is known as energy or agni. The air and 
fire or energy have been symbolized as Siva and Sakti, 
or Vishnu and Luxmi. Just as Siva and Sakti or Nara- 
yana-Vishnu and Luxmi are considered as the prim¬ 
ordial cause of the creation of this vast universe, so too 
the vital air and the energy. The sound evolves in a 
very subtle form and gradually it becomes materialised 
and at last comes out as the musical soul through the 
medium of the vocal chord. This is the interesting 
story of the creation or birth of the musical sound of 
the world. 


Marg4 and Desk! Music 

The seven tones are the real basis or epitome of 
music of all nations of the world. The tones are the 
products of the dynamic soul that vibrates all the tune 
and so they are known as svaras, i.e. ‘sweet sounds’. 
The synonym of svara is also svanana, i.e. sound. It 
vibrates all the time and so produces degrees of sound 
at different fixed units. 

The music of India is known by its two main 
phases, urban and classical. Before the beginning of 
the Christian era, music was divided into mdrga and 
deshl. 7’he real import of the term mdrga is ‘to chase' 
or ‘to follow’, i.e. the music designed after some primal 
ideal music and that music is known as the Vedic music, 
the sdmagdna. The practice of the Vedic music became 
obsolete in the classical period that begins at about 
600-500 B.c. The mdrga type of music is also known 
as *gdndharva\ It is said that the gdndharva type of 
music was very favourite with the semi-divine people. 
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the Gandharvas who lived on the border of the North- 
Western Province of India, the Gdndharvadesa. Prof. 
Rawlinson says that the Greek historian Herodotus 
called it the Sindhu-Gandhara, as it was situated upon 
the Upper Indus. T he deshl music is known as the 
tribal or regional one. The present system of the 
Hindusthani classical music is known as the reformed 
deshi music. As it is the music of the common people, 
it is also known as laukika. But the word laukika was 
not used in this sense before the Christian era. It was 
then known as the music other than the Vedic music. 
In this sense the classical type of music may also be 
classed as laukika one. But the modern Hindusthani 
classical music is not suitable for the common people, 
as it requires proper training of the ears in music, to 
become proficient, and they are wanting in this virtue. 

In course of time, Vedic music, sdmagdna gradually 
came to be replaced by the more developed form of the 
gdndhawa or mdrga type of music, towards the begin¬ 
ning of the classical period, i.e. in 600-500 B.c. 
A definite form of melody or rdga then evolved, 
having certain characteristics and tempers, the evidence 
of which is found in the Great Epics. Rdmdyana, Mahd- 
bhdrata and Harivamsha (400 b.c. to 200 b.c.). In 
the Rdmdyana of Valmiki, it has been mentioned that 
the wandering bards Lava and Kusa used to sing song 
(Rdmacharitagdna) in pure type of the jdtirdgas like 
shddjtj drsabhi, gdndhdri, madhyamd panchami, dhaivatt 
and naishddl, which have been fully defined and describ¬ 
ed in Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra of the second century a.d. 
It is said that those young wandering minstrels were 
well-versed in the art and science of the gdndhafva music 
i^gdndharva-tattvajnau*). 
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During the same period (600-500 b.c.), a developed 
form of music was current in other ancient civilized 
countries such as Mesopotamia, Greece, Egypt, Assyria, 
Chaldia, and the music of ancient Greece especially be¬ 
came well-developed like that of India at the hands of 

Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans. It is said that Pytha- 

» 

goras visited India and returned to Greece with the 
cultural, religious and philosophical ideas of India. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that Indian music was 
greatly influenced by the music of Greece in the classi¬ 
cal period. But this remains a disputable point, be¬ 
cause it is a historical fact that there were cultural and 
commercial links and contacts between India and other 
civilized countries both by land and sea, and so it will 
not be wise to think that India alone was influenced by 
ancient Greece and other countries in the field of music, 
while others were not. 

I 

Music in The Christian Era 

In the beginning of the Christian era, we find some 
new rdgas and gitis were included in the category of form¬ 
alised regional or deslii type of music, flourishing by the 
side of gandharva music, the nucleus of which is found 
in Bbaratas Ndtyasdstra (second century a.d.), and 
fully delineated in Matanga’s Brihaddeshi (fifth-seventh 
century a.d.). The gramardgas had their origin in the 
jdtis or jdiirdgas, having their bases in the two gramas, 
sJiadja and madhyama. The gdndharagrama fell out of 
practice at that time. Later, different kinds of mixed 
{anga rdgas) also evolved from the gramardgas. 

The mixture of Aryan and non-Aryan tunes com¬ 
menced from the third-fifth century to the twelfth- 
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thirteenth century a.d. and this admixture is evident 
in the works, Brihaddeshl, Sanglta-samaymdra and San- 
glta-Ratndkara. The Turkish, Scythian and Persian 
melodies were also adopted in the stock of Indian classical 
music, making them suitable to the taste and tempera* 
ment of the changing society. This fusion took place 
mainly during the periods, fifth-seventh and eleventh- 
thirteenth century a.d. The tdgas were characterised 
by ten essentials, such as sonant, consonant, assonant, 
dissonant, etc. and there was a perfect consonance (sw/im- 
samvdda) between the notes, hist and fourth and first 
and fifth as was in vogue in ancient Greek music. 

Microtonal Units 

From the statement of Narada, in the Ndradishiksd 
of the first century a.d., we come to know that the mi¬ 
crotonal units {shruti) were in use in both the gdn- 
dhaiva and formalised deshi types ot music. The micro- 
tonal units are the minute but perceptible tones. Bha- 
rata h^s analysed the seven lauktka tones, shadja, etc. into 
twenty-two minute tones (shrutis) on the basis of the 
genus-species or jdtuvyakti (cause-effect) theory, Na- 
lada's five microtones, diptd, karund, etc. were the causal 
ones, whereas the twenty-two microtones as devised or 
explained by Bharata were the kdrya-shrutis. 

Thus we get in the 2nd century a.d. the jati-vyakti 
or bdmdnya-vtshesa {janaka^janya) relation between the 
series of microtones diptd, dyfitd, karund, etc. and tivrd, 
kumudavati, mandd, etc. Bharata has also determined 
the exact bases of the seven tones, shadja, etc., {svaras- 
thdnas) in the ratio of 4.3.2 making experiment upon 
two veenas of equal size, chala and achala (i.e. one veena 
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with shiftable frets and other with fixed frets). The 
microtones were divided in between the Sa and Ni=s 
4.3.2.4.4.3.2, i.e. 

Sa - Ri - Ga - Ma - Pa ~ Dha - Ni 
4. 3. 2. 4. 4. 3.2; 

which can be arranged in two ways, ancient and modern, 

(1) .. Sa .. Ri. . . . Ga . . Ma . Pa .. Dha .. Ni 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

=ancient 

(2) Sa . .. Ri. Ca . . . Ma . Pa . . . Dha .. Ni . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

=:modem. 

Bharata has determined the 22 microtones in rela¬ 
tion to 5 jatis (dipta, etc.) thus: 


No. 

Name of the 
shrutis 

jatis and 
their names 

svaras 

1. 

tivra 

dipta 


2. 

kumudvati 

ayata 


3. 

manda 

mridu 


4. 

chandovati 

madhya .... 

Sa 

5. 

dayavati 

karuna 

• 


6. 

ranjani 
(or rajani) 

madhya 


7. 

ratika 

mridu . 

.. Ri 

8. 

raudrl 

dipta 


9. 

krodha 

ayata . 

. Ga 

10. 

vajrika 

dipta 


11. 

prasarini 

ayatS 


12. 

priti 

mridu 


13. 

marjani 

.. madhya .... 

.. Ma 

14. 

kshiti 

.. mridu 
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15. 

rakta 

.. madhya 


16. 

sandipani 

ayata 


17. 

alapini 

karuna .... 

... Pa 

18. 

madant! 

karuna .. .. 

■ • 

19. 

rohini 

ayata 


20. 

ramya 

madhya ... 

Dha 

21. 

ugra 

dipta 


22. 

kshobhini 

madhya . .. 

... Ni 


The Tones of Indian Music 

The tones of Indian music are seven in number 
and yet some of them arc displaced or undergo varia¬ 
tions, and they are known as the displaced or flat 
(komala) notes. The seven notes without variation or 
displacement are called the sharp {tivra) ones. In the 
beginning of the Christian era, the number of the dis¬ 
placed notes were only two, antard and kdkali. During 
the time of Sharangdeva (early 13th century a.d.), the 
number of the flat notes were raised up to twelve, and 
the total number of notes were nineteen (7 sharp 4*12 
flat=19). During Ramamatya's time (1550 a.d.), flat 
notes were seven and the total number of notes were 
fourteen (7 sharp-|-7 flat=14) and during Somanath's 
time (1609 a.d.), flat notes were limited to five only, 
and then the total number of notes were twelve only 
(7 sharp-|-5 flat=12) and still this method is prevalent. 

It has already been said that the seven tones or 
notes are divided into twenty-two microtones or shrutis. 
These microtones are also recognised as the musical 
notes but as they are not fit for producing the complete 
sound befitting the melodic forms or rdgas, they are 
classed as the auxiliary notes. They produce the ingre- 
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dients of aesthetic lustre which the tones of the melodies 
possess. 


Form of Indian Music 

Indian music is constituted of different musical 
materials like microtone, tone, melody, murcchand, 
alamkdra, and other things. It is presented in different 
modes or styles and in different types like dhruvapada, 
kheydl or khydl, tappd, thumri, kirtana, etc. It should 
be remembered that melody or rdga is an important 
thing in Indian music. It can be said to be the norm 
or central clement of Indian music, because without a 
raga a true type of music cannot manifest itself. Now 
here is a question whether the English word melody real¬ 
ly convey the idea of an Indian rdga. It is really a fact 
that melody of the Western music cannot fully convey 
the true significance of the Indian rdga, yet it is found 
that the word melody is ordinarily used to denote the 
word rdga. In fact, the Indian word rdga, bears a 
special significance of its own. It really implies some 
tinging impression. When a rdga manifests itself with 
the help of some mimbtrs ol tone, it creates a sweet 
and pleasing impression (samskdra) in the minds of 
all living beings. It possesses an attracting as well as 
enchanting power. Just as a magnet attracts an iron, 
so a rdga attracts the minds of all sentient beings. It 
attracts means it rouses the emotional content in man 
and animal, and that emotional content in man and 
animal has an appreciating power as well as a receiving 
attitude of delightful feeling or sensation. The seers 
of music as well as of other fine arts are of the opinion/ 
that a rdga is a superb creation of the intuitive person¬ 
alities of India. 
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Different materials of music are systematically 
blended with one another, and they together create the 
form as well as beauty of music. Its secret lies in the 
fact that tones or notes are the fundamental material, 
on which rests the entire structure not only of Indian 
music, but also of music of all the nations of the world. 
Though the tones are constructed out of the combina¬ 
tion of different subtle tones, known as microtones, yet, 
as the subtle tones or microtones are interwoven with 
the entire body of the tones, the tones practically cons¬ 
truct tlie essential materials like grama, murcchand, 
raga, thata, alamkdra, tana, etc. So tones may be said 
to construct the entire epitome of music. The scien¬ 
tists have said that the tones are the combination of 
innumerable vibrations. The authors of music also 
admit this fact, and they say that as all the minute 
vibrations are not audiable, so the intuitive musicologists 
have selected some discernible minute tones, which have 
given the name of shrnti. The shrutis or minute 
vibration-units are always impregnated with emotional 
sentiments and moods {rasas and bhavas) which have 
been beautifully described by Bharata in the Ndtyasastra 
in the 2nd century a.d. Narada has also described the 
emotional contents of the five shrutis like dyata, mridu, 
karund, madhyd and dlptd. These five shrutis of 
Narada have been considered by Bharata as the jati- 
shrutis, which mean the causal microtones, Bharata 
has accepted these five jdti-shrutis as the controlling 
principles in his 22 microtonal scheme. As the causal 
microtones are surcharged with emotional senti¬ 
ments, so their inter-linked 22 microtones are also im¬ 
pregnated with those contents, and they generate them 
along with the ragas. The practitioners and producers 
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of music should, therefore, be cautious of the knowledge 
and value of the microtones and tones which form the 
structure of the ragas. They should be given proper 
attention and care so as to make them as the origin of 
the emotional contents, to make the whole structure 
of music living and dynamic. 

The form of Indian music is psychologically inter¬ 
woven with the units of emotion and feelings, and 
when they are efficiently handled by the educated 
artists in the time of producing the ragas, they appear 
as living with different sensations and feelings like 
sorrow and pleasure, astonishment, fear, etc. But 
true representations of the ragas, bring divine thoughts 
and sense of transcending beauty. The seers of music 
have conceived two kinds of form of music, and they 
are ndda-maya-rupa and devatd-maya-rupa. The ndda- 
maya-rupa is constructed out of the textures of 
the tones only, and it is manifested with tonal 
representations, whereas the devatd-maya-rupa is 
realized in the divine forms of the presiding 
deities of the ragas. It should be remembered that 
India is the land of spirituality, and here all the animate 
and inanimate objects are looked upon as the manifes¬ 
tations of the life Divine. The intuitive artists as well 
as the audiences should, therefore, construct the forms 
of the ragas, which can be spiritualized, and can be seen 
in their ecstatic vision. This divine vision is really the 
be-all and end-all of life of all the artists and music- 
lovers. 

It is quite true that the principles or methods of 
theory and practice are essential in the field of music, 
but it is also a fact that so long the true significance and 
value of music are not properly realized, the music 
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remains confined in the domain of phenomenal enjoy¬ 
ment. It cannot go deep into the core of music and 
cannot reach the ultimate goal of music. So theory 
and practice are necessary only to prepare the ground 
for the realization of the devatd-maya forms of the rdgas, 
while the intuitive spiritual knowledge of music brings 
unto the sincere artists the blessings of Divine cons¬ 
ciousness. The Sastrakaras arc of opinion that music 
is the best means to appreciate or apperceive the super- 
sensual knowledge of the Absolute, and so they have 
said: na vidyd sangitdt para i.e. there is no great art like 
music. 

But it should be borne in mind that music is superb 
art not because it outshines the arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, but because it creates a con¬ 
soling and transcending attitude of the mind, which in 
its turn purifies and cuts asunder the knots of the mind, 
resulting in the realizations of the absolute shabda-brah- 
man. This truth was realized in the past, and many of 
the savants of India did realize it through the medium of 
music* Therefore music should be taken as a means 
to an end, as a spiritual sddhand for the attainment of 
the God-consciousness. 


Significance of The Word "Raga’ 

It has already been said that the melodic forms 
{tdgas) are of vital importance in Indian music, rather 
they are the music themselves. Now, how did the 
rdgas evolve, and what are their real significance? It 
has been stated before that musicology states that the 
rdgas are born of the combinations and permutations 
of notes or tones and as they produce sweet and soft 
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impressions (samskdras) in the minds of men and 
animals, they are termed as rdgas. The authors on 
music observe that as they contribute towards the plea¬ 
sure of the sentient beings, they are known as rdgas 
—ranjayati Hi rdgah. Rdgas or anurdgas are of the 
aesthetic or sentimental character. A kind of sentiment 
{rasa) is evolved or created from all kinds of tone and 
tune. Even all sounds convey some kinds of rasa or 
sentiment that attract or enchant men and animals. 
Rakti resides in the rdga or melody, and Nagarjuna has 
discussed elaborately the connection between rdga and 
rakti in a chapter of his Mula-Madhyamika-karkd. 
Chandrakirti has also explained those slokas. But 
Nagarjuna’s intention or dealing was quite different. 
The Alarnkarikas have discussed the sentimental charac¬ 
ter of the words and sounds, and have said that senti¬ 
ments (rasas) evolved with the intonations or utterances 
of the words, which are no other than the sounds of 
different natures. In music, rdgas are the prime things 
or lives (jjrdna), and as they are constructed out of 
different tones or notes, they create some sentiments and 
moods (rasas and bhdvas). The rdgas of music are 
living and inspiring because of their specific sentiments, 
and those sentiments saturate the minds of men and 
animals and consequently minds are attracted towards 
ragas or melodies, and this is the psychological interpre¬ 
tation of the rdgas or sweet and soothing musical sounds. 

Now, there is a controversy whether the tones of 
the Vedic recitals were possessed of aesthetic lustre or 
not. But from the strict analysis of aesthetic psycho¬ 
logy it can safely be said that all kinds of tones or notes, 
whether Vedic or non-Vedic were possessed of enchant¬ 
ing quality and that means the tones oi notes were 
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saturated with aesthetic sentiments and moods. How¬ 
ever, in the Vedic period, music used to be profusely 
cultured by men, residing in the forests and villages 
{aranye and grdme) and as such music were generally 
became known as aranye gey a-gdna and grdme gey a-gdna. 
The aranyegeya-gdna was known as mystic ones 
{rahasya-gdna). Similarly gdnas like nha and uhya are 
mystic ones, because they are applied or presented 
during the performances of the Vedic rites and sacrifices. 
Those mystic songs and also the secular songs were pos¬ 
sessed of sentiments and they attracted not only worldly 
men, but also the heavenly gods. 

Now the period covering the fifth-seventh century 
to the thirteenth century a.d. can be considered as the 
period of renaissance in the domain of Indian music, 
because at this period many old and new rdgas came 
into being from different sources, and they enriched 
the domain of Indian classical music. The rdgagHis 
were known by their respective rdgas during Matanga’s 
time, and many new rdgas and gifts evolved from them. 
The wgas were determined by different murcchands, 
which were again replaced by melas or thdtas or mela- 
kartds in the sixteenth-seventeenth century a.d. 


Evolution of The Racas 

It has already been said that seven pure type of 
jdtis or jdtirdgas were in practice even during the time 
of Rdmdyana in the pre-Christian era. The seven 
jdtirdgas had their base in the gramas (basic scales). 
From the shadjagrdma four jdtis like shadji, drsdhhi, 
dhaivatl and naishadl, and from the madhyamagrdma 
three jdtis like gdndhari, madhyamd and panchami 
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evolved. In the beginning o£ the Christian era, eleven 
mixed jatis (jdtirdgas) evolved from the admixture of 
the shuddha and vikrita jdtis, and they were: shadja- 
kaisiktj shadja-madhyamd, gdndhdra-panchaml, dndhrt, 
shadjodichyavd, karmdravi, nandayantl, gdndhdrodt- 
chyavd, raktagdndhdri and kaishiki. These have been 
fully described with their characteristic^ in Bharata’s 
Ndtyasdstta in the 2nd century a.d. 

The grdmardgas evolved also in the pre-Christian 
era, and they are evidenced by the Epics like the Mahd- 
bhdrata and Harivamsha. Some of the grdmardgas have 
been mentioned in the last chapter of the Ndtyasdstra, 
But the grdmardgas have systematically been classified 
during Matanga’s time, in the 5th-7th century a.d. 
The gtdmardgas had their bases also in the gramas or 
ancient scales. In Matanga’s Brihaddeshi, we find that 
tlie seven shuddha-grdmardgas evolved from the gramas, 
shadja and madhyama. In this connection it should 
be remembered that though the gramas were three in 
number, yet during the beginning of the Christian era, 
there were current only two gramas, shadja and madh¬ 
yama, and the practice of the gdndhdragrdma was obso¬ 
lete. But, in the pre-Christian era, i.e. during the 
times of the Mahdbhdrata and Harivamsha, the gdn¬ 
dhdragrdma was in use, and the grdmardgas also evolved 
from the gdndhdragidma {a-gdndhdra-grdmaraga). 

The grdmardgas were again classified in accordance 
with the classifications of the rdgagltis like shuddha, 
bhinnd, gaudl, vesatd and sddhdranh and the grdmardgas 
were accordingly named after the rdgagltis (i.e. the gltis 
were also named after the rdgas). Now (1) the 
shuddha-grdmardgas were kaishika-madhyama, sadhdrita, 
shadjagrdma (=evolved from shadja-grdma), madhya- 
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magrdma, shddava, panchama and haishika (=evolved 
from madhyamagrdma). (2) The bhinna-grdmardgas 
were bhinna-shadja, kaishika-madhyama (=evolved 
from the shadja-grdma) kaishika, tana and bhinna-pan- 
chama (=evolved from madhyamagrdma), (3) The 
gauda-OT gaudi-grdmardgas were gauda-kaishika (= 
evolved from the madhyamagrdma). (4) The v€sard- 
grdmardgas were takka, vesara-shadava, sauviri (=evolv- 
ed from the shadjagrdma), botta, mdlava-kaishika, mdla^ 
va-panchama {=madhyamagrdma), takka-haishiha and 
hindola (=evolve(l from both the grdmas). (5) The 
sddhdraf)>hgrdmardgas were riipa-sddharana, shaka, bhas- 
mdnapanchama (=evolved from the shadjagrdma) narta, 
gdndhdra-panchama, shadja-kaishika and kakubha 
(=evolved from the madhyamagrdma). 

Again from the grdmardgas evolved different kinds 
of anga or bhdsd rdgas, Sharangdeva has said that their 
number is 264, and they were known as the rdgas like 
bhdsd, vibhdsd, antarabhdsd, rdgdnga, bhdsdnga, kridnga 
and updnga. Besides them, there evolved many classi¬ 
cal and formalised regional type of tunes or rdgas. 

During the time of Bharata, in the 2nd century 
A.D.^ we find that the rdgas were determined by ten 
essentials (dasalaksanas). It is said that these ten 
essentials were the fixed formula by which all kinds of 
rdgas used to be determined. The ten essentials were 
graha (initials) amsha (sonant), nydsa (concluding 
tone), tdra (higher tones), mandra (lower or bass tone), 
apanydsa (medial), alpatva (rare use of tones), vahutva 
(abundance), shadava (hexatonic), audava (pentatonic). 
The importance or utility of the ten essentials was to 
detect and preserve the natural purity of the melodic 
forms (rdga-rupas). 
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Murcchana and Scale 

There were uses of different murcchands, so as to 
form the systematic and definite structures of the rdgas. 
In fact, the murcchands connote the idea of elaboration 
of the condensed or casual forms of the rdgas. The 
scales were known melas, thdtas or melahartds, and they 
connote the idea of steps or ladder (Latin — scala), 
which suggests the gradual arrangements of tones, so as 
to form a basic structure, that gives birth to various 
melodic forms or rdgas. The scale is, therefore, the 
origin or fountain-head of the rdgas. The scale really 
played the three roles of grama, murcchana and mela or 
thdta, in three different strata of evolution. The idea 
of the base of the rdgas evolved from the ancient grama, 
as the jdtis or jdthdgas grdmardgas and other bhdsd or 
ahgardgas evolved from the grdmas. The terms thdta 
and mela were well-defined for the first time by Pandit 
Somanath in the early 17th century a.d. In fact, the 
Sanskrit name of the base or origin of the rdga is mela 
(which helps to assimilate different tones), and the 
term thdta is of the Persian origin. The idea of scale 
really evolved in the most ancient India in the Vedic 
time, because it has been found that the Vedic songs, 
sdmagdna with different tones had a fixed scale, and it 
was in downward movement, as is found in the most 
ancient system of music of all nations of the world. It 
is said that the shadjagrdma was the scale of Vedic songs. 

We know from the Sanskrit treatises on music that 
the tones (svaras) evolved from the microtones {shrutis), 
the grdmas from the tones, murcchands from the grdmas, 
the jdtis from the murcchands, and the rdgas from the 
jdtis or casual rdgas. It has been said that the mUrc- 
chands were framed out of the seven tones, and they 
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played at first the role of scales or thdtas. The mure- 
chands were made out of twelve tones also, and this 
kind of murcchands have been mentioned by Matanga 
and Nandikesvara. During the time of Bharata (2nd 
century a.d.), the practice of the gdndfuiragrnma was 
obsolete, and so 7-f-7=14 kinds of murcchands were in 
use. The concept of a thdta really evolved from that 
of a murcchand, and thus we get the following stages 
in the evolution of the scale: (1) groma-scale, (2) mu- 
rccliand-scale, and (3) thdta or mela-scalc. Pandit 
Somanath (1609 a.d.) has said that by different ar¬ 
rangements of sharp and flat tones, 960 thdtas or melas 
could be evolved. Pandit Venkatamakhi (1620) has 
mentioned about 72 melas as melakartds. Pandit 
Lochana Kavi (middle of the 16th or 17th century a.d.) 
has mentioned about only 12 melas which were known 
as samsthdnas. Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande has devised 
only 10 thdtas or melas out of 12 samasthdnas of Lo¬ 
chana Kavi or 72 melakavids of Venkatamakhi. 

The present North Indian system of classical music 
has adopted only ten thdtas or melas to include or rather 
to determine all kinds of rdgas, and, as has been said 
before that Pandit Bhatkhande has introduced these ten 
thdtas. The names of the ten thdtas of the present 
Hindusthani system are: kalydni, veldvall, khdmdj, bhai- 
rava, purvi, mdrawd, kdphl, dsdvaTi, hhairavi and todl. 
Some are not inclined to follow this system of the 
standard ten thdtas. 

The rdgas are classified into three main classes, 
shuddha, chdydlaga or sdllaga and samklrria. The shud- 
dha-vdgas are pure, without any mixture, the chdydbiga 
or sdlaga-Tdgas are compound of two Tdgas and the sum- 
klrfj,a-Tdgas are mixture of more than two tdgas . Again 
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the rdgas are possessed of mainly three forms sampurria 
or heptatonic, shddava or hexatonic and audava or penta¬ 
tonic. But it should be remembered that a thdta or 
mela is always composed of seven notes, which means 
the heptatonic one. 

Cause-Effect Theory of the Ragas 

There are some schools, relating to the number of 
rdgas, as well as their cause-effect relations. The causal 
rdgas are known as the janaka ones, as they are the 
origins of the rdgas. In India, there are mainly four 
or five schools, (matas). Besides them, there are 
other schools. The one advocated by Brahma, Siva, 
Bharata, Nandikesvara, Kohala, Hanumanta, Somes- 
vara, Narada and others. It should be noted that these 
authoritative personalities were the great music scholars 
and their views used to be recognised by majo¬ 
rity of people. In time, their views were known as 
‘schools’ or ‘matas'. But it is also a fact that during 
the times of Brahma (600-500 b.c.), Siva or Sadasiva 
(500 B.C.), Bharata of the Ndtyasastra fame (2nd Cen¬ 
tury A.D.), Narada of the Shiksd (1st century a.d.), 
Kohala (2nd-3rd century a.d.), there was no practice 
of the male-female or rdga-rdginl system. Though the 
nucleus of the cause-effect or janya-janaka principle is 
evident in Bharata’s Ndtyasastra, regarding the origin 
of the mixed jdtis or jdti-rdgas from the admixture of 
the shuddhorjdtis or jdtirdgas, yet that is not really the 
fixed raga-ragini system at all. The janya-janaka 
system, which were afterwards known as the rdgd- 
rdgitii or male-female system, genuinely evolved in the 
early or middle of die sixteenth century a.d., and so 
it will not be wise to connect Brahma or Siva (i.e. 
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Sadasiva) oi the pre-Christian era, and Bharata of the 
early Christian era with the advocators like Brahma, 
Siva and Bharata of the Brahmamatam, Sivamatam and 
Bharatamatam, where 36 or 30 female rdgas (i.c. 
rdginis) have been divided in accordance with the 6 
male rdgas. 

It is a fact that even at the present system of 
the Hindusthani music, divisions of rdgas and rdgirils 
are being observed on the basis of division of male and 
female principles. So from the viewpoint of this 
current system, we find that the school of the Rdgdr- 
f}ava advocates 6 rdgas-\-^Q rdginis; and the school of 
Hanuman advocates 6 rdgasrdginis. Besides, there 
are different kinds of schools, and different numbers of 
7dgas and rdginis. The rdghiis are categorically known 
as the rdgas, because of their power of charming the 
hearts of the living beings with their sweet and soothing 
vibrations of the sounds. 

The rdgas of Indian music are recognised as the 
living embodiments of the Divinity, because they part 
as the mediums to direct apprehension of the Absolute. 
The divine forms of the rdgas are contemplated, and the 
artists of the art of music concentrate and meditate upon 
them, so as to commune their individual soul with the 
universal sound of the divine ideal of the rdgas. The 
intuitive authors and artists of music made the rdgas 
surcharged with the emotional sentiments composed the 
dhydna formula and drew their colourful pictures (rdga- 
rndld), which were known as visualized music. Weil 
has it been said by Professor O. G. Gangoly in this 
connection that each rdga or melody was then dedicated 
to its own theme, its ethos, its presiding genus, its. 
devatds. And it has the prayer of the adept musician. 
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the singer, or the interpreter, who had to immerse and 
identify himself in the theme, that Devatas, the spirit 
of the rdga, was made visible (murtimanta) in the sym¬ 
phonic form, the nddamaya-rupa, and thus he used to 
see the image of the raga in his ecstatic vision. 

Musical Phrases 

Different kinds of musical phrases {sthdya) and 
compositions (prabandha) were in use even at the 
beginning of the Christian era, and they have been des¬ 
cribed ill Bharata’s Nalyasastra in connection with classi¬ 
fied dramatic performances. Matanga, Parsvadeva and 
Sharangadeva has also elaborated them in a systematic 
and scientific way in their respective works. Sarang- 
deva says that various kinds of sthdya, kdku, gamaka, 
prabandha, etc. were evolved to systematise the gltis 
added to different kinds of rdgas. The musical com¬ 
positions or prabandhas were the basic structure of the 
gltis, and diey were of two kinds, nibandha or niryukta, 
i.e. composed of metres, rhythms etc. and anivaddha or 
aniryukta, which was not bound by any metre and rhy¬ 
thm. Again they were mainly of three kinds, Suda, 
dli-samsraya and vipraklrna. 

7’he Dhruvai’ada Prabandha 

Nearly sixty-four prabandhas were practised in 
classical music. The dhruvapada prabandha {dhrupad) 
was included in the category of sdlagasuda-prabandha, 
and so this type of gltis are ancient. It was not, there¬ 
fore, a newly created type, as devised by Raja Man 
Singh Tomar of Gwalior. It may be said to have been 
innovated by Raja Man in the fifteenth century a.d. 
Under tlie benign patronage of Emperor Akbar, the 
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development and culture of the classical music and 
specially of the dhruvapada type of prabandha-gltis 
attained an eminent position. Baiju Baora, Nayaka 
Gopala, Swami Krishna Das, Swami Haridas, Mian 
Tansen and other savants of different ages were respon¬ 
sible for the promotion of the culture of classical music. 
The name of Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur should 
also be mentioned in this connection. Emperors 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan were great patrons of classical 
music. 


'fuE Kheval And Other Prabandhas 

The kheyal type of prabaiidha was introduced 
partly during the Shirqui rule at Jaunpur in the early 
fifteenth century and fully in the eighteenth century, 
when Sadarang Niyakamat Khan created and introduced 
a majestic type of vilamvat kheyal in imitation of the 
dht uvapada, in the court of Emperor Muhammed 
Shah of Delhi. The tappd, thumri, gazal and such type 
of classical songs evolved later through a gradual 
process. The culture of classical music at the Delhi 
Court came to an end during the reign of Shah Alam 
II, the son and successor of Alamgir II in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a.d. Most of the stalwart 
musicians left Delhi then and settled in different parts 
of India, and the result was that the culture of classical 
music spread far and wide and came to be appreciated 
by people all over the country irrespective of caste, creed 
and colour. 


Centres Of Music 

Consequently, many a musical genius appeared at 
tliat time from Agra, Gwalior, Punjab, Kanpur, Jaun- 
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pur, Mathura, Varanasi, Lucknow to Bengal. Noted 
Muslim Ustads also settled in Bengal, and Bengal 
created a glorious history of its own in the field of 
classical, classico-Bengali and folk music. South India, 
too, attained a high level in the culture of classical 
Kamataki music, as devised or formulated by the great 
musicologists Akalanka, Govinda Dikshit, Venkata- 
makhi, and composers like Purandaradasa, Vadiraja and 
specially by 'I'yagraja, Muthusvami Dikshitar, Syarna 
Sastri, Svati Tirunal and others. Though there came 
a great change in the forms and techniques of ragas and 
gltis in the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
culture of exalted music was not suspended, rather it 
flowed through a new channel, taking a novel direction. 

Position To-day 

Today, the culture of classical, classico-folk and 
pure folk music is greatly patronised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India through the All India Radio. Bui the 
modern trend of Hindusthani classical music is much 
indebted to Pandit Vishnunarayan Bhatkhande and 
others. The names of Sir S.M. Tagore, Kshetra Mohan 
Goswami and others should be mentioned in this con¬ 
nection, for wide prevalence of classical music in Bengal, 
Pandit Bhatkhande collected traditional songs and class¬ 
ified all the ragas into ten thdtas. Though the thdta 
system was already introduced before by Madhava-Vid- 
yaranya Pandit Ahobala, Srinivasa, Pundarika, Vitthala, 
Bhavabhatta, Srikantha, Somanath, Lochana-Kavi, Go¬ 
vinda Dikshit, Venkatamakhi, Tulaja and others yet the 
system of Pandit Bhatkhande has been much appreciated 
for its easy grasping or approach of the thata and raga 
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nroblems of classical music, and it has, therefore, been 
accepted as an all-India system in the Notth Indian 
school of music. 

Many music institutions have grown up for the 
culture and promotion of music all over India, and 
many research centres have now been started for the 
study of music in its true perspective. Thus the 
concept of Indian music is now being realised in a 
better and wider way. Students, teachers and lovers of 
music arc now cautious ol their musical knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical. Music has now become 
an essential part of education like that prevailing in the 
Hindu and Buddhist periods. 



APPENDIX TO THE CHAPTER III 


We have discussed about six main rdgas and subordinate thirty 
or thirty-six idginis according to Hanuman, Siva, Bharata, 
Narada and others elsewhere. Here we would like to men¬ 
tion the names and descriptions of the rdgas and rdgi^is as 
depicted in the Sangitamdldj the manuscript of which was 
written or copied in the samvat 1835 which roughly corresponds 
•to September 1778. Lala Kannoo Mai has mentioned these 
rdgas and rdginls, as depicted in the Sangitamdld in his book, 
Kdmakald, published in 1931 by the Punjab Sanskrit Book 
Depot, Lahore. Lala Kannoo Mai has said: “While looking 
for a book in a State Library, I came accross an old Sanskrit 
manuscript on music entitled the ‘Sangitamala’. On examin¬ 
ing it, I found that neither the name of the author nor the 
time of composition was given; the copy was, however, dated 
the Kuar, Samvat year 1835 which roughly corresponds to Sep¬ 
tember 1778. This was simply tlie date of the copy taken of 
the original, not 'the date of the composition of the work, which 
must be old." (Vide the Kdmakald, p. 87). Now for the 
benefit of the lovers of music, students and teachers, I have 
taken the privilege to mention the names and rhetorical inter¬ 
pretations of six principal rdgas and thirty subordinate rdgas 
or rdgims (d.e. the wives of the rdgas) in a very simple way and 
for incorporation of the names and short descriptions of the 
rdgas and rdginls from the books, Kdmakald, I am indebted 
to Lala Kannoo Mai, M.A. And it is to note that the numbers 
and most of the contemplaaive descriptions of the rdgas and 
rdginls are similar to those as depicted in the Sangltadarpana 
by Pandit Damodara, composed sometimes in 16th-17th 
century A.D. 

According to Sangitamdld, 'the principal rdgas are six in 
number and their rdginls are 6X5=30, and their names and 
descriptions are: 

1. BHAIJRA FA—represents the image of Siva-Mahadeva 
with matted hair and the Ganges (Gang& or Y&hnavi) in the 
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tuft of his hair, white in complexion, tthe moon dn his fore¬ 
head, serpent-garland in his neck and is the presiding deity 
of the pure sattva quality. The hero (Nayaka) is dhiroddtta-- 
“one who is high-souled, forgiving, sober, modest, ever-tem¬ 
pered and firm-resolved”. His consort (Nayika) is staayd or 
modest, polite and devoted to her husband. This rdgas is 
known as the sandhi-prakdsha-rdgas as it is sung in the junc- 
tural period of night and day i.e. in the early morning with 
the rise of the sun with vermillion rays. After the rdgini lalita 
the rdga bhairava is presented. 

(a) Bhairavi—the. note madhyamd is predominant in this 
rdgini. She is sung in autuman in the first hour of the morn¬ 
ing. She is of fair-complexion with a white sari, red corset 
and garland of champd flowers. She is engaged in worship¬ 
ping her Nayaka, Mahadeva. This Nayika (heroine) is full 
of love and is very modest and devoted to her Nayaka, and 
so she is prosita-bhatrikd, and Nayaka is anukdla i.e. favourable 
to her. 

(b) Bairdti—is of white complexion 'and is very beautiful. 
The central note is shada (Sa) and sung in the daytime. Her 
Nayaka is anukula and Nayika herself is samantd praudhd 
and svddhina-patikd. Her aesthetic sentiment (rasa) is sani’ 
bhoga-shringdra. 

(c) ■ Madhumddhavi—Madhyama note is predominant in 
this rdgim. Her Nayaka is dhiroddttn and this Nayika is svaird 
and her sentiment (rasa) is sambhoga-shringdra. The ragi^ii is 
of golden complexion and possesses the voice of Khanjan bird 
(a species of wagtail) and cuckoo (Kokila). 

(d) Saindhavi—The note madhyama is predominant. She 
is diessed in red garments with ‘eyes aflame with rage and 
holding a trident'. She is worshipping Siva (Nayaka) who is 
dristtt, and Nayika is also si>ayd, pragalbhd, adhird and khanditd. 
The sentiment of the rdgirii is vipralambha-shringdra. She is 
separated from love from her Nayaka. This rdgini is sung in 
the daytime. 

(e) Bdngdli—She is dressed in fine garments dyed in the 
solution of saffron4eave$, and wears hcad-pmaments. Her 
Nayaka is very young and beautiful and is dhiroddtta i.e. egoistic 
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and arrogant. Nayika is pragalvd, proshita-hhatrika and abhisd- 
rikd. She is separated from the tie of love. The rdgini is sung 
in the first part of the day. 

(2) MALAKAUSIKA {or Mdlkosha)—‘The rdga is a young 
man with camphor-like white person dressed in blue garments 
and having a fine necklace of pearls on his neck’. (Others 
have described this rdga with red complexion and he holds 
a sword in his hand). It is sung dn cold season (others say 
k is sung in the hot season). The rdga originated from the 
throat of the Siva. 

(a) Tod?—She is of delicate health, dressed with white 
garments. Her voice is sweet like nectar (amriia) . She is 
devoted to Sri Krishna. Her Nayaka is dhira-prasdnta, and 
Ndyikd is parakiyd, kanyd, and madhya-yauvand. 

(b) Gawr?—She is possessed of beauty and charm. Her 
eyes aic charming, and covet the hearts of the lovers. She is 
dressed in a white sdri and body ds like a blue lotus. Her voice 
surpasses the voice of the cuckoo and her ears are adorned with 
the mango leaves. The Nayaka is dhlra-lalitd and Nayika is 
svaird, madhya-praudhd, yauvand and prosita-bhairihd. Her 
sentiment is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(c) Gunakeli or Gunakiri—She is a woman of dejected 
spirit and dressed in dirty clothes. She is sitting under a 
Kadamba tree with loose and scattered hair, having deep sdghs. 
and afflicted heart. She is sung in the cold season {sisir-ritu ). 
Her Nayaka is dhirodatta and Ndyikd, as has been said before, 
is mudhd, abhisdrikd, svarajd and virahutkrdntd. Her senti¬ 
ment is vipralambha-shringdra. She is sung in the first part of 
the morning. 

■(d) Khamvati {Khdmdich)—She is possessed of many 
good qualities and is an abode of joy and delight. She ds. 
dressed in a fine garment of saffron colour, with a necklace of 
pearls hanging on her breast. Her voice is sweet and is very 
busy in dancing, singing and playing. The Nayaka ds dhira- 
lalita and Niyika is kdniyd, and vdsahasajjd. 

(e) Kakubha (Kakumbhikd)—She is extremely delicate. 
Her hairs are loose and garland is tom into pieces. Her pre^ 
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dominant note is dhaivata. Niyaka is dhlra-lalitd and Nayika 
is samanya and samastaralkobida. Her sentiment is sam 
bhoga-shringara. 

(3) HINDOLA—He shines like the lustre of gold and is 
born from the navel-lotus of Brahma, tlie Creator. He is en¬ 
circled by band of girls (Sakhis), who are throwing aviras 
and are singing the songs of spring with the help of musical ins¬ 
truments and clapping of hands. The raga is mostly presented 
in the spring season. The Nayaka is very shat and cunning 
and is full of erotic sentiment. 

(a) Ramakell (or RnmakirT)—Her complexion is golden 
and she wears purple garments. She is bedecked with orna¬ 
ments shining all the time. She is full of smiles and delight. 
She is also presented in the spring time (others say that she 
is presented in the first part of the morning). The Nayaka is 
dhirodntta and the Nayika is kdnia, abhhdrika and Uanyd. Her 
aesthetic sentiment is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(b) Deshdkhl (or Deuashdkh) is a beautiful tall 
woman and her appearance is rude and fierce. Her Nayaka is 
dhiroddtta and Nayika is kanyd and abhisdrtkd. Her sentiment 
is sambhoga-shringdra. 

(t) Laiitd—Her face is white, her lips are red with the 
juice of betel leaves and she wears garlands of flowers. Her 
picdominant note is dhaix/aia. Her Nayaka is anukula or 
favourable and Nayika is abhisdrikd and praudhd. Her senti¬ 
ment is sambhoga-shringdra. 

^d) Bildvala—Her body looks like clouds full of water. 
She wears red sari and is bedecked with ornaments. “She is 
shown sitting at the door of the courtyard of her house with 
attention fully directed towards the return of her lover.” The 
Nayaka is dhiroddtta and Nayika is praudhd, and abhisarikd. 
Her sentiment is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(e) Patamanjari—She wears garland and looks very beauti¬ 
ful, but is very afflicted for the separation of her lover. Her 
Nayaka is dhiroddtta and NayikS. is svakiyd and proshita-bhat- 
likd. Her sentiment is also vipralambha^hringdra. 
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(4) DIPAKA-‘VLg is seated on a mad elephant and his 
eyes look like the blazing sun and from his body rays of fire 
are emitting. He is extremely handsome and wears garland of 
pearls. The prevailing sentiment is sambhoga-shringdra. 

(a) Deshi—She wears green garments and fine ornaments. 
Her Nayaka is dhlroddlta and Nayika is praudhd, smard and 
abhisdrikd. Her predominating sentiment is vipralambha- 
shringdra. 

(b) Kdmodhi (or Kamoda)—The rdgint wears the gar¬ 
ments of yellow-coloured sari and a white corset. She speaks 
like the sweet voice of cuckoo and looks in all direction. Her 
Nayaka is dhiroddtta and Nayika is abhisdrikd. Her sentiment 
is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(c) Nata (or She ds dressed in a red sdii and 

well-decorated with different ornaments. She is very clever, 
charming and shining. The Nayaka is anukula i.e. favourable 
and Nayika is svddhina-bhatrikd and parakiyd, and kanyd and 
she is an unmarried girl with exequite beauty. Her predo¬ 
minant sentiment is sambkoga-shringdra. There is a mutual 
enjoyment of love between the Nayaka and Nayika. 

(b) Keddra—She looks like a female ascetic with holy 
thread. The infant moon shines in her forehead and the 
Ganges flows in the coil of her hair. Her Nayaka is dhira- 
prasdnta and Nayika is svaird and proshita-bhatrikd. Her 
predominant sentiment is vipralambha-pvmardga. 

(e) Kahnard (or Kdndrd) —She has a mark of sandal in the 
shining forehead, and her husband has gone to a distant coun¬ 
try, and so she is very anxious for her husband. Her Niyaka 
is dhrifa i.e. unashamed of his wrong and unjust work. The 
Nayika is pragalbhd, adhird and proshita-bhatrikd. Her senti¬ 
ment is vipralambha-shringdra. (It is said this rdgint is 
known as Karndta ). 

(5) SRI (Rdga) —He is dressed in red garments and wears 
necklace of jewels. He looks handsome, as Cupid and his 
voice is sweet. The N&yaka is dhira-prasanta and Nayik& is 
unmarried young girl (parakiyd ?). llie predominant senti¬ 
ment of Sri is vipralambha-shringdra. 
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(a) Maldsri—Hcr predominant note is Sadja. Her body 
is delicate, but looks very beautiful. She is very anxious for 
the separation from her husband. She stands under the shade 
of a mango tree and is encircled by female attendants. Her 
Nayaka is dhiroddtta and Niiyika is xHpralambha and 
sdrikd. Her predominant sentiment is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(b) Mdru (Mdravikd or Mdlava) —She is dressed in golden 
garments and she wears the garland of flowers. She is sung in 
the early cold season. Her Nayaka is dhiroddtta and Nayika is 
pragalbhd and vdsnhasajjd. Her sentiment is vipralambha- 
shringdra. 

(c) Dhdnasri—^S)h& ds dressed in red garments which are 
wet with tlie tears of her eyes, because she is separated from her 
beloved husband. She is sung in the early cold season. Her 
Nayaka is dhiroddiia and Ndyikd is mudhd, mridu and xnraha- 
utkanthitd. Her predominant sentiment is vipralambha- 
shringdra, 

(<l) She is of lovely dark appearance as the 

sweet smell comes out of her lotus-like mouth and a swarm of 
black bees gather about her face and making a humming sound. 
She is sung in the spring season. Her Nayaka is dhiroddtta 
and Nayika is niadhya-ahlmdrihd. Her sentiment is vipra- 
lanibhg-sJi vingdra. 

(e) /fsflvan—Her appearance is that of the clouds and she 
is dressed in fine white garment. She sits under a Kadamba 
tree and is waiting for her beloved husband. Her Nayaka is 
dhiroddtta, and Ndyikd is samanyd and shvetabhisdrikd. Her 
predominant sentiment is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(6) MEGHA (or Megha-malldra) —The Raga is born from 
the sky and he is dressed in dark garments just like dark clouds. 
He wears a crown of coiled hair, and being a soldier, he holds a 
sword in his hand. The Nayaka is dhira-prasdnta and NIyikS. 
is an unmarried girl. The predominant sentiment is vipra¬ 
lambha-shringdra. (Now, there is dispute as to the form and 
name of Megha and Megha-malldra. Pt. Bhatkhande is of the 
opinion that Megha and Megha-malldra are the same Raga, bm 
most of the ancient treatises are of the opinion that Megha is a 
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quite different Raga from Malldra, and Mallara is the wife i.e. 
heroine or Nayika of Megha). 

(a) Tanka (or TankT)—She is lying on a lotus-made couch 
burning with the pains of separation from her beloved hus¬ 
band. She is sung at night in the rainy season. Her Nayaka 
is anukula and Nayika is ivaira, matid (mad with love), and 
viraha-utknnthitd. Her sentiment is x>iptalambha^shnngdia. 

(b) Malldra (or Malldrikd)—She has a lovely look, but 
she is very delicate. She is playing a Vina and her predominant 
note is dhnwnta. Her Nayaka is anukula (favourable) and 
Nayika is madhyd, and proshita-bhatrikd. Her sentiment is 
vipralam blia-sjningdrn. 

(c) Gurjarl—Shc wears a red sari and yellow corset. Her 
waist is delicate and slender and fine and sweet voice imitates 
the warble of the ciukoo. She is in an angry mood and engaged 
in singing. Her Nayaka is sJiat i.e. very cunning fellow and 
Nayika is samanyd and khanditd. Her predominant sentiment 
is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(d) Bhupdli—She is dressed in fine white gainients, 
adorned with piecious stones. She has a mark of saflron on 
her forehead and ds very eager to put a garland of flowers. 
Her Nayaka is very shat or cunning and Nayika is pragalbhd, 
shvelabhisdrikd and vdsakasajjd. Her predominant sentiment 
is vipralambha-shringdra. 

(e) Vibhdsa—Uer face looks like the full-moon adorned 
with a scclarial mark. Her body is while and she wears a 
necklace of pearls. She cannot bear the pangs of separation 
from her beloved husband. Her Nayaka is anukula i.e. favour¬ 
able and Nayika is pragalbhd, gaddha-taruniyd and suddhina- 
patikd. Her predominant sentiment is vipralambha-shringdra. 

Now, legarding the contemplative composition or dhydna- 
mantras of the rdgas and rdginis, it can be said that the seer* 
of music of the 16th-17th century laid stress upon the devamayo- 
rupa besiides the nddamaya-rupa for the better or real reali¬ 
zation of the intrinsic meanings and forms of the rdgas and 
rdginis. They thought that the tonal structures of them 
are not sufficient, they have divine forms (rdpas) which will 
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divinise and spiritualize the Sadhakas o£ music. As the Spirit 
of Atman is the essence of man besides his body of flesh and 
blood, so the tonal structures of the ragas and rdgi^is are the 
outer garb and that is elevated and animated by the Spirit of 
Atman which is the real essence of all men and 'animals. There¬ 
fore they imagined, nay, saw in their ecstatic vision the divine 
forms (Rupas) of the ragas and rdginis, composed dhydnn-man- 
tras (contemplative composilion>») according to temperaments 
of the ragas and rdginis and began to represent their 
tonal forms in accordance with the descriptions of the 

forms and thus visualized their divine forms that helped 

ilirm to realize their inner soul, the Atman. It should 

l>e lemembered that only tonal representations of the 

ragas and rdginis are not the ideal of Indian music, but 
we shall have to see the divine forms of the ragas and rdginis, 
we shall have to think them as Deities, and visualize them and 
realize their spiritual forms tliat will console our hearts forever 
and ever. India is land of spirituality, and rdgas and rdginis 
of India are possessed of spiritual essence, and we should com¬ 
mune with that essence and shall break the chain of delusion 
or mdyd that has enslaved us in this world of phenomenal. 
The artists and musicians of India and other lands should, 
therefore, consider them as Sadhakas and they should think that 
they' are practising spiritual sddhand through the medium of 
music for their emancipation of the souls which sleep the 
slumber of nescience or ignorance.^ 


^For detailed 'information consult author’s Rdga-O-Rupa, 
Vols. I & II and Lala Kannoo Mai’s Kdmakald. 
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CULTURE OF MUSIC IN EGYPT 
It is said that the civilization of Egypt is the gift oL 
Nile. Strabo and other historians believed that “Egypt 
had once been under the waters of Mediterranean, and 
that its deserts had been the bottom of the sea.” Such 
also happened to some of the most ancient civilized 
countries of the world. Civilization and culture 
gradually evolved and were developed in different 
lands in different ages. Or it can be said tliat the 
advancement of civilization brings with it the spread 
of culture. In the history of Egypt, we find that with 
the advancement of civilization, different ingredients of 
culture of education, science, mathematics, astronomy,, 
anatomy, physiology, medicine, surgery, hygiene, to¬ 
gether with philosophy, psychology, and fine arts like 
sculpture, painting, architecture and music were gra¬ 
dually developed among the peoples of Egypt. While 
discussing about the art of music of Egypt in the book. 
Our Oriental Heritage of the ‘Story of Civilization 
Series’, Prof. Will Durant has said : “And when their 
days’s work was done they refreshed themselves with 
music softly played on lutes, harps, sistrums, flutes and 
lyres. Temples and places had orchestras and choirs, 
and on the Pharoah’s staff was a ‘superintendent of 
singing’ who organised players and musicians for the 
entertainment of the King. There is no trace of 
musical notation in Egypt, but this may be merely a 
lacuna in the remains. Snefninofr and Re’mery-Ptah 
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were the Carusos and De Reszkes for their day, and 
across the certains we hear their boasts that they ‘fulfil 
every wish of the king by their beautiful singing."^ 
Their lute was made by stretching a few strings along 
a narrow sounding-board; and the sistrum was a group 
of small discs shaken on wires. Similarly fine decorative 
designs of architecture and fine motif of sculpture 
evolved in the field of art of Egypt. 

Well has it been said by S.M. El Mansouri that the 
relationship between art in both countries (India and 
Egypt) through the ages appears very clear when we 
examined Indian art in its most mature forth; “many 
of the motifs and ideas of it (India) took directly from 
Egypt, or through Persia and the other countries of the 
Near East, although we do not find usually any trace in 
the Indian or in the Ancient Egyptian Art of the icy 
composure or the monotonous reiteration which chara¬ 
cterises original and real Iranian Art.”^ 

Some of the historians believe that in hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of years b.c.^ India was an integral 
part of an Ancient East that extended from the 
Mediterranean to the Ganga Valley. In this ancient 
world, there prevailed a common type of culture, which 
may well have had a continuous history extending 
towards from the Stone Age. Some of its most widely 
distributed decorative, or more accurately speaking, 
symbolic motifs, such as the spiral and Swastika, and 
certain phases of its mythology, such as the cults of Sun 
and Fire, may go back to very early civilizations; more 
sophisticated motifs and technical discoveries may have 

1 Vide Our Oriental Heritage (1935). 

2 Vide Art-Culture of India and Egypt (1959), p. 10. 
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originated in any part of the area; a majority, perhaps 
in Southern Mesopotamia, other in India, or in Egypt.® 

But it has already been proved by the Oriental 
scholars that India was the home of evolution of Sun 
and Fire worships, together with the symbol worship 
like Swastika or Swastika-Cross, Omkara, etc., which 
icprescnt the Sun and Creator, the determinate Brah¬ 
man. Really the Sun-cult and the Fire-worship in 
the sacred altar evolved in the Vedic time in India, and 
Soma plant and its juice, which were used in the Vedic 
sacrifices as sacred offering, were identified with the 
Moon. Moreover the Moon as the Crescent {ardha- 
chandra) was taken as a symbol of knowledge and 
wisdom in the forehead of Siva-Mahesvara in ancient 
India and the Moon-cult was also in practice in India 
in a \'ery ancient time. So it is quite true that those 
worships and sacred practices evolved first in India and 
then they travelled to other countries. 

Now the fact cannot be denied that there was a 
close contact beween the two most civilized countries 
like India and Egypt. Painters, sculptors, architects and 
craftsmen and musicians were devoted to revealing the 
divine personalities of the gods and goddesses and to 
increasing the dignity of temples and sacred shrines. 
Mr. El Mansouri is correct to think that all art, like all 
life, was given over to religion, and in both countries, 
India and Egypt, life was interpreted by religion and its 
philosophy, and so techniques of all kinds of art 
developed, both in India and Egypt, symbolically and 
anthropomorphically being infused or inspired with the 
lofty ideas of religion and philosophy. 

‘*Ihid, p. 12. 
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Now to discuss about music and its system of the 
people of Egypt it can be said that in the beginning of 
the eighteenth dynasty, 1500-2000 b.c., Egypt was just 
recovering from her five hundred years of bondage, and 
must already have reached a wonderful state of develop¬ 
ment. The people of Egypt gradually refined their 
taste of music, and they began to culture music and 
musical instruments. It is seen in the mural paintings 
and sculptures in the tomb of the Egyptians that the 
musical instruments, depicted in them, were played 
together, and accompanied the voice. Mr. Macdowell 
has stated in the Critical and Historical Essays (1912) 
that Athenaeus, who lived at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third century a.d. speaks of orchestras 
of six hundred in Ptolemy Philadelphus’s time (300 
B.c.) and says that three hundred of the players were 
harpers, in which number he probably includes players 
on other stringed instruments, such as lutes and lyres. 
It is, therefore, to be infeired that the other three 
hundred played wind and percussion instruments. 
This is an additional reason for conjecturing that they 
used chords in their music; for six hundred players, not 
to count the singers, would hardly play entirely in 
unison or in octaves.^ 

It is said that music had a two-fold influence on 
man in ancient Egypt: one brought about by a purely 
physical sensation, and another created or sustained by 
a power known as heka or hika, which was something 
Ijke, as yet different from, what we understand by spell. 
Dr. Farmer has given a graphic description of music 
and its influence upon the art-loving people of Egypt 

* Cf. pp. 44-45. 
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in his History of Arabian Music. While speaking of 
the religious services in the temples in ancient Egypt, 
Clement of Alexandria has said: “First comes the 
singer, hearing one of the symbols of music, for they 
say that he must learn two of the books of Hermes, the 
one comprising the hymns of gods, the second the 
regulation for the king’s life.’’® 

Dr. Farmer informs us that when the New king¬ 
dom arose in c. 1570 b.c., the female temple musicians 
began to make the appearance. Under the old and 
middle kingdoms, the court musicians held the high 
positions, and were considered as ‘near relations’ of the 
King. But yet the temple music consisted of much 
more than chanting, jungling, rattling, and drumming. 

Now, if we read the pages of the history of 
the world, we find that temple music was in 
existence in almost in all the civilized nations of 
the world. In India, temple music was considered as 
a very sacred and aristrocratic one. Some scholars 
consider classical dhrupada-gdna as the temple music. 
But that is not correct, as it was mainly cultured 
by the efficient artists of the 15-17th century in the 
Royal Darbars, and still now it is recognised as the 
classical top-class music. In India, the temple music 
used to be cultured and still is in practice in the sacred 
temples of Maharashtra, Brindavan, Mathura, and other 
places of India. In South India, almost in all the 
temples temple music-cum-bhajans and kirtans, are in 
practice. In ancient Rome, Chaldia, Mesopotamian, 
Greece and Egypt, temple-music was considered 

® Vide The New Oxford History of Music, Vol, I (1957), 
p. 269. 
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as the sacred one. Specially in Egypt, music in 
dif&rent temples continued to be of the utmost 
importance even throughout the Greek and Roman 
periods, and indeed in every representation of religious 
life and practice, music and musical instruments used to 
play an important part. Plato’s service for the promo¬ 
tion of music among the Greeks was immense. James 
Baikie has said : “Plato, on the other hand, ascribes a 
very high antiquity and a very noble character to the 
sacred music of the Egyptians, whose roles concerning 
it were, according to him, most rigid, only certain kinds 
being allowed by Government.’’® 

'I'his fact has been confirmed by the historian 
Strabo. Strabo has said that “the children of the 
Egyptians were taught letters, the songs appointed by 
law, certain kind of music, established by Government, 
to the exclusion of every other.” Further he is of opin¬ 
ion that vocal and instrumental music was usually 
admitted in the worship of the gods, specially at the 
commencement of the services, except in the temple of 
Osiri where neither singers and players on the flute or 
the lyre were allowed to perform."^ 

The Egyptians used to introduce music and 
musical instruments in unison, as has been said before, 
and from this it is understood that the Egyptian 
musicians and players of musical instruments were 
accustomed to the science of harmony. They had also 
been attained to considerable skill in the building up of 
the harmonic effects. Mr. James Baikie has said in this 

« The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IX. 1917, 
p. 23. 

Ubid, p. S3. 
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connection that the opposite view has been frequently 
expressed, but the testimony of the monuments seems 
conclusive on the point. 

Prof. Carl Engel has given some representations 
of bas-reliefs which prove the performances of the 
Egyptian orchestras always in unison. The instru¬ 
mental accompaniment to the singing of men and 
women, consisting of a lyre, the prototype of which are 
preserved in the Berlin and Leydeq Museums, was a 
harp and double pipe. The representation of a flute- 
concert has been depicted in one of the tombs in the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, and dates according to Leosius, 
from the Fifth Dynasty. It must, therefore, be earlier 
than 2000 b.c.” Prof. Engel has further said that there 
are in the history of music few facts so remarkable and 
suggestive as the existence of an instrument of the 
guitar kind 4000 years ago. evidencing a stage oi 
musical progress in Egypt which some nations of the 
present time have not yet attained.® 

Regarding the art of dancing among the Egyptians, 
Prof. Engel has thrown some light. He has said that 
they evidently were very fond of art of dancing. The 
dances of Egyptians “were not always restricted to slow 
and graceful attitudes, which, as we have seen, generally 
characterise the dances of Eastern nations; .... 
From the representations it is evident that various 
dances were in use, differing considerably in character, 
according to the class of persons by whom they are 
performed and the occasions on which they were 
admitted. Sometimes both sexes joined in the dance; 

8 Vide The Music of the Most Ancient Nations (1864), 
p. 243. 
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sometimes, specially in spirited and vehement dances, 
only men engaged, bouncing about in wonderful order, 
without the assistance of music, or perhaps to the 
rhythmical sounds produced by clapping of hands and 
snapping the fingers. Again to some occasions, only 
women, highly clad, danced to the sounds of soft 
instruments before a party of admiring spectators,**® 
1 hese restrictions of dance and music are also found 
in ancient India, as Bharata of Natyasostra fame has 
mentioned them in the NS. for men and women, 
regarding their dance and music. 

Prof. Engel has given further informations about 
dance and music of the Egyptian people, while they 
used to engage them in some festivals. He has 
mentioned the name of the historian Herodotus (born 
in 484 B.c.) who has related that among the several 
festivals, celebrated by the Egyptians during the year in 
different towns in honour of their gods, one of the most 
important festivals was held in the city of Bubastis for 
the worship of Diana. On that occasion “men and 
women embark together in great numbers. During 
the voyace, some of the women beat upon small drums, 
while some of the men play on the flute. The rest of 
the people of both sexes, sing, clapping their hands 
together at the same time’*.‘® 

The origin of music in Egypt is generally ascribed 
to divinity~“sometimes to the goddess Isis, but more 
particularly to god Thoth or Tehuti." Similar idea is 
found in other ancient civilized countries like Rome, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, India etc. In India, the people 

»/6id, p. 256. 

p. 220. 
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generally believe that music originated from god 
Mahadeva and goddess Parvati, or from Vishnu and 
Lakshmi. But this conception is purely a mythico- 
philosophical one, and it evolved in India in the 
Pauranic age. The concept of origin of music from 
tlie gods or goddess evolved in Egypt, when ideas 
of religion and philosophy were ripe among the 
Egyptian nation. However, it is evident from the 
stone monuments and sculptures that the singers of 
ancient Egypt used to keep rhythm and tempo of songs 
by clapping of hands as well as rhythm and tempo of 
dances by the beating of the feet. In fact, says Prof. 
Baikic, this habit or system is found among the singers 
and dancers of all the ancient countries of the world, 
and “this simple method of marking time is so 
inseparable in the Egyptian mind from the idea of 
music that the word ‘to sing’ is written in all periods 
by ihe hieroglyphic sign of a hand”. The blind per¬ 
formers were found sometimes mentioned in the 
monuments and sculptures, and from a representation 
of Tell at Amarna it is found that a blind harpist was 
keeping rhythm with the clapping of his hands. 

All kinds of music in Egypt were known by hy, 
which meant primarily ‘joy’ or ‘gladness’. A musician 
was known by a Semetic word sem‘a (Hebrew sama, 
Arabic 5flma=music), as by other names. The male 
musician was a familiar figure in the art remains from 
the 4th dynasty (twenty-sixth century b.c.). Besides, 
there were the female musicians, “who swarmed into 
social life soon after the rise of the 18th dynasty 
(c. 1570 B.C.). Dr. Farmer says: “A most intimate 
scene is revealed during the 18th dynasty in a birds’s 
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€\e-view of: a palatian academy of music with harps, 
kithara, and pandoras, crowing out the furniture of the 
apartments. Here we espy these ‘singing girls’, being 
instructed in the vocal and instrumental arts.”“ 

Regarding the harp and its strings of different 
lengths, as used in Egypt, Dr. Farmer has said that the 
giadual development of the sound chest of the harp 
showed early recognition of the principle that loudness 
equally with amplitude. The adoption of a taut skin, 
later parchment, as the belly of sound-chest of the harp 
and pandour, revealed the taste of the Egyptians for 
what we should term a banjo-timbre. The strings of 
different lengths on their harps were the natural out¬ 
come of the adoption in primitive times of the bow-harp, 
which we know existed in Mesopotamia and Egypt in 
the third millennium b.c. Obviously these peoples must 
have recognised that the length of a string, other things 
being equal, determined the pitch of the sound, a prin¬ 
ciple which Pythagoras is said to ha\'e introduced into 
Greece. Yet Helmholtz once remarked that ‘if, as is 
possible, his (Pythagoras’) knowledge was partly derived 
fiom Egyptian priests, it is impossible conjecture in what 
remote antiquity this law was first known’. We have 
seen from the above dates, that this principle was re¬ 
cognised by both Mesopotamia and Egypt at least two 
millennia before the dawn of Greek civilization, and it 
was in these lands that Pythagoras had studied both 
mathematics and musical theory.^ 

Therefore, it is clear that the Egyptians had a fair 
knowledge of theory and science of music having mathe- 

Vide The New Oxfoid History of Music, Vol. I, p. 268. 
p. 275. 
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matical and astronomical accuracy, before Pythagoras 
discovered and preached them in the land of Greece. 
In the history of ancient music, some of the greatest 
names of the musicologists and musicians of Alexandria 
and Egypt are worth-mentioning in this connection. 
Amongst them the names of Ctesibius of Alexandria 
(246-221 B.C.), Claudius Ptolemy of Canopus (127-51 
A.D.), Hero of Alexandria (150 a.d.) and Athemaens 
Naucratis (180-230 a.d.) can be mentioned. 

Various kinds of musical instruments were in prac¬ 
tice in the land of Egypt, and they were mainly divided 
into three categories, stringed instrument, wind instru¬ 
ments and instruments of percussion. In India, the 
musical instruments have been divided into four classes, 
and in other anicent countries, they have been divided 
either into three or four classes. In Egypt, the harp, flute, 
guitar, lyre, etc. belonged to the class of stringed instru¬ 
ments. The trumpet, flute, etc. were the wind instru¬ 
ments. In the time of old Empire, there were two sorts 
in use, one of extraordinary length—four or five feet, and 
other of seven to fifteen inches. In the time of New 
Empire, double pipe of ‘V’ sliape was in practice. A 
very simple straight trumpet of about eighteen inches 
in length was used in the battle of Ramessu II. The 
flutes of wood and ivory, and the horns of bone were 
in use. The instruments of percussion were known as 
drum of different sizes. The cymbal, castanch, tambour- 
ani, sistrum, etc. were also in practice. The sistrum 
was used in the most solemn religious services and “was 
frequently carried by women of the most exalted rank “ 



Chapter V 

MUSIC IN ANCIENT ROME AND GREECE 

I 

Music in Roman Empire 

to 

Prof. J. E. Scott has said that three main influences 
affected the Romans: the first was from the Etruscans, 
the second from the Greeks, and the third from the East. 
Prof. Scott is of the opinion that the Romans did not 
only borrow instruments and music, but she adapted, 
blended and developed what other nations had to offer. 
Dr. Burney in his A General Hiitory of Music has men¬ 
tioned : “But though the Romans were obliged to the 
Greeks to most of their arts, sciences and refinements, 
yet, as there is no country so savage, where men associate 
together as to the Wholly without music, it appears that 
the Romans had in very high antiquity a rude and coarse 
music of their own, and had imitated the Etruscan 
Musical Establishments, both in their army and 
temples.’*^ Dionysius, Plutarch, Rousseau and others 
are of opinion that though the Roman possessed very 
crude music as their own, yet they learnt the science 
and systematic art of music from the Greeks. Really 
after the conquest of Greece, Romans had the taste to 
admire and adopt the Grecian arts. “But Roman 
expansion*’, says Prof. Scott, “opened the way for new 
music and foreign influences!. .. .Trade expanded 

1 Vide A General History of Music, Vol. I (Dover edition), 
p. 366. 
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enormously and brought in new fashions and new 
demand for luxury”. During the second Panic war the 
cult of the greater Mother, Cybele, which centred in 
Phrygia, was brought to Rome in 204 b.c. The priests 
brought with them their musical instruments, which 
were gradually popular among the Romans. 

Polybius has related a story of Greek musicians who 
came to Rome in 167 b.c., but their technique and form 
of music were not properly appreciated by the Romans, 
for which they were compelled to stop their concert. 
From this it is understood that Greek musicians, with 
their vocal and instrumental music, used to visit Rome 
from time to time, and some of them even lived at 
Rome permanently, and in this way, the Romans learnt 
art and science of music, coming in contact with the 
Greek artists. 

In ancient Rome, the social status of the musicians, 
both vocal and instrumental, was placed in honour. “In 
the army from the days of the Servian reforms”, says 
Prof. Scott, “usually regarded as military in character, 
when in the sixth century b.c. tuba and cornu players 
(but not bucina players) were named as an official class 
in the Roman list of citizens, musicians had a well 
defined status”. The demand of music in everyday life 
of the people of the Roman Empire was gradually incre¬ 
ased. In private life as well as in dinner parties, music 
played an important role. “The indoor concerts took 
place in the house of the rich”, and “small bands of 
street musicians paraded in the streets playing pipe”.^ 

Prof. Scott has further said: “In 189 b.c., perfor- 

3 C/. A New Oxford History of Music, Vol. I (1959), 
pp. 413-414. 
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malices of simple stage plays with musical accompaniment 
satural modisimpletal took place.” Music was played 
during intervals. I’hc dances on the stage were followed 
by chorus and orchestra. “The orchestra included 
pipes, panpipes, cymbals, and stringed instruments; time 
was kept by the scaleellum.” From the statement of 
Plutarch it is understood that dancing played the pro¬ 
minent role in Greek theatre, and music took second 
place to the dancing. The arrangements of Orchestra 
in the Cireek theatres remind us the arrangements of 
the Kulapas in the Indian theatres. But the Greek 
plays were mostly performed in the open-air circular 
theatres. 

The Roman musical instruments were also nume¬ 
rous. The bronze horn was known as cornu. The 
co)nu was Etruscan in origin and it was used mostly 
for military purposes. The bronze lituas was also 
Etruscan in origin like cornu. Its sound is soft but 
resonant. The aulos or tibia was a reed instrument and 
it contained three or four holes for producing three or 
lout notes. The syrinx or panpipe was an instrument 
of the shepherd. 

II 

Music in Ancient Greece 

Dr. Burney says: "Many ancient and respectable writers 
tell us that before the time of Terpauder, the Grecian 
l>Te had only four strings; and, if we may believe Saidas, 
it remained in this state 856 years, from the time of 
Amphion, till Terpauder added to it three new strings, 
which extended the Musical scale to a Hetachords, or 
seventh, and supplied the player with two conjoint 
Tctrachords” Further he has said : “It was about 150 
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years after this period, that Pythagoras is said to have 
added in eighth string to the Lyre, in order to complete 
the octave, which consisted of two conjoint Tetra- 
chords.”^ 

Like Pythagoras, we get many names of musicians 
and theorists like Pericles {d. 429 b.c.). Pronomus, 
Antigenides, Philoxenus (436-380 b.c.) Dorion, Ismenias, 
Polymnestus (675-644 b.c.), the Female flute player. 
Lamia and others. Plutarch has mentioned about hund¬ 
reds of musicians, who enriched the treasury of music of 
Greece with the theoretical and practical knowledge. 
Pythagoras was a famous man of philosophy and science. 
I'he union of mathematical genius and mysticism was 
common enough to him. It is said that he discovered 
the musical ratios, ‘with the method of determining the 
gravity or acuteness of sounds by the greater and less 
degree of velocity in the vibrations of strings'. He 
added the eighth string to the lyre to complete the 
diatonic scale. He also discovered the harmony of the 
spheres and this discovery inspired Kepler to discover 
his laws of planetary motion. 

Dr. Farmar says that in “ancient Babylonia, Assyria 
and Egypt, a priestly modal system of constillation 
obtained, each melodic mode having its own particular 
influence on, or being in concord with deity and unseen 
world. Among the ancient Semites, the modes were 
linked with the primary elements, the starry heavens, the 
geographical spheres, the colours and numbers, in a most 
elaborate scheme, and it is this which partly explains 

® Cf. A General History of Music, Vol. 1 (Dover edition), 
p. 318. 

*Ibid. 
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why Ibu “Ezra thought that David accomplished the 
cure of Saul’s melody because ‘he knew the star by which 
the music should be regulated.’*' 

Probably the Greeks borrowed their modal system 
from the Semitic the ethos, and the conceit of the Har¬ 
mony of the Spheres from the Semitic East. “As Philo 
Jadaeus tells us’’, says Dr.Farmer, “this last theory was 
derived from the Chaldeans. It was Pythagoras who 
originally introduced it into Greece, and lamblichus 
says that it was at Babylon that the father of music-theory 
carried at the summit of music and other disciplines." 

Pythagoras also believed that music not only 
influenced the gods, but the mankind also. He devised 
a modal system by which a particular melodic mode 
would banish depression, another would assuage grief, 
whilst a third would check passion, and so on. “Rhy¬ 
thmic modes were also classified by him in his scheme 
of the ethos. The Greeks, following the ancient Sem¬ 
ites, also linked up this modal and theological system 
with the primary elements, the celestial spheres, the 
colours and numbers. We must not forget that Plato, 
in his Republic, suggested that ryhthms are imitation 
of life.’’« 

Among the Jews and the Arabs we find also the 
doctrine of the Harmony of the Spheres, which was 
undoubtedly based on Pythagorian teaching, although 
much may have come from the ancient Semites via the 
Sabaeans. But the Jews claimed that Moses was simi¬ 
larly favoured by the discovery of the doctrine of the 

B Cf. Sa*adyah Gaon on the Influence of Music (London, 
1943), p. 4. 

p. 5. 
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Harmony of the Spheres, because, they believed that 
Moses was an accomplished musician, and he was called 
Musa Unsiquari as the patron saint of flute player. 

Ben Asher (10th century a.d.) in his Diqduqe ha¬ 
le amin and Iba c-Ezra (1167 century) in his Zahot 
have shown the astrological whim in classifying the te 
’amim (tropa) of Biblical cantilation. They have placed 
the twelve disjunctives under the zodiac, and the seven 
conjunctives under the planets. Dr. Farmer is of the 
opinion that linking all those motions together with 
Sa ‘adyah's belief in the doctrine of the ethos, one could 
almost construct his theory of the Harmony of the 
Spheres, “which had already been formulated for the 
Arabs by an earlier philosopher of Baghdad, the famous 
Al-kindi”. Because Al-kindi who was at variance with 
the Greeks as well as with other Arabic authors on this 
question, also dealt with the planetary scale in these 
words: 

“The open (mutlaq) note (A) of the bamm string 
(of the lute), which is the first of the notes, and the 
lowest of them, resembles Saturn, which is the highest 
of the seven planets and the slowest. And after it is 
the first finger {sabhaba) note (B) of the bamm string, 
resembling Jupiter. .. .And similarly the second finger 
(wiista) note (C) of the bamm string to Mars. And its 
fourth finger (khinsir) note (D) to the Sun. And the 
first finger note (E) of the mathlath string to Venus. 
And the second finger note (F) to Mercury. And the 
fourth finger note (G) to the Moon.”^ 

■^Dr. Farmer has su^ested that the four strings of the 
Arabian lute, from low to high, weic the bamm (A) , methlatk 
(d) , the mathua (G) , and the Zir (c). The third finger (bin- 
«»r) notes, which are not given above, were C-sharp and F-sharp. 
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Here we have the planetary scale of the Arabs and 
the Jews of the Middle Ages in as full vigour as it had 
been among the ancient Chaldeans.® And from both 
Herodotus and Ptolemy we are informed that the link¬ 
ing of colours with the planets and music was an old 
Semitic idea. 

Now, the unitary measurement of intervals between 
the musical tones in the strings was afterwards attributed 
to Aristoxens, the son of a professional musician from 
the Western Colony of Terentum, where old fashions 
lingered’. At Athens he learned the new inductive 
logic from Aristotle, and he attempted a true descriptive 
anatomy of music. Prof. J. Handerson has said: “As 
Aristoxenus recognized, real melody presupposed not a 
fixed scale or tuning but a.line on which the voice's 
potentially infinite stations could be determined only 
by ear and understanding.” 

Really the first effort of Pythagoras was the classi¬ 
fication of sounds. He was successful and thus he gave 
the Greeks his best discovery that was founded upon 
mathematics and astronomy. The legend that centred 
round his discovery of knowledge of harmonies or over¬ 
tones, i.e. knowledge of the fundamental, octave, fifth, 
third, etc., was absolutely a mythological or imaginative 
one, because it is a fact that the hammers would not 
have vibrated. In fact, Pythagoras invented or rather 
discovered the monochord, ‘the first mathematical 
demonstrations of the effect on musiical pitch of length 
of chord and tension, as well as the length of pipes and 
force of breath.’ 

But these mathematical divisions of monochord. 


^Ibid, p. 8. 
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says Prof. Macdowell, eventually did more to stifle music 
for a full thousand years than can easily be imagined. 
“This system of mathematically dividing tones into 
equal parts held good up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century when Zarlino, who died in 1590, invented the 
system in use at the present time, called the tempered 
scale, which however, did not come into general use 
until one hundred year later.’’® 

Aristoxenus (300 b.c.), a pupil of Aristotle, who 
lived more than a century after Pythagoras, “rejected 
the monochord as a means for gauging musical sounds, 
believing that the ear, nor mathematical calculation, 
should be the judge as to which interval sounds ‘per¬ 
fect’. But he was unable to formulate a system that 
would bring the third (and naturally its inversion the 
sixth) among the harmonizing intervals or consonants.” 
Didymus (about 30 b.c.) first discovered that two difier- 
ent-sixed whole tones were necessary in order to make 
the third consonant, and Ptolemy (120 a.d.) improved 
on this system to some extent. “But the new theory 
remained without any practical effect until nearly the 
seventeenth century, when the long respected theory of 
the perfection of mathematical calculation on the basis 
of natural phenomena was over-thrown in favour of 
actual effect.”^® 

The fixed notes were called, in descending order : 
(a) nete, paramese, mese, hypate, or (b) nete, mese, 
hypate. The names of the notes ‘do not refer to pitch, 
for they may be differently placed in different genera, 
and nete varies with the conjunct and disjunct systems.’ 

® Cf. Critical and Historical Essays (1912), p. 81. 

w/6id, p. 81. 
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While explaining the ancient Greek music system, as 
devised by Pythagoras, Dr. Burnet has said : “Pythagoras 
doubtless used a simple apparatus, consisting of a string 
which could be stopped at different intervals by a 
movable bridge (the monochord) and in this way 
reduced the experiment to a simple comparison of 
lengths on a single string. The result was to show that 
the concordant intervals of the scale could be expressed 
by the simple numerical ration 2 : 1, 3 : 2, and 4 : 3, 
or taking the lowest whole numbers which have these 
ratios to one another, that the four stationary notes of 
the lyre could be expressed thus : 

6 8 9 12 

for convenience let us represent those four notes by 
those of the gamut in descending order: 

Nete Paramese Mese Hypate 

Mi Si La Mi 

Nete means ‘lowest’ and hypate means ‘highest’ to the 
hand—although in pitch nete is the top note and hypate 
the Idwest. 

The system, discovered by Pythagoras, was coupled 
by two tetrachord, either disjunct or conjunct, as has been 
mentioned before. Out of the conjunction of the two 
tetrachord, the ‘perfect system’ was compiled of two 
pairs of conjunct tetrachord separated by a tone of 
disjunction (diazeuxia )—^the double octave being com¬ 
pleted by a bottom note, whose name proslambanomenos 
(implying the masculine noun tonos) indicates an addi¬ 
tion from theory, not from music. The ‘lesser perfect 
system** by omitting paramese, drops the disjunctive 
tone, substituting a conjoined tetrachord {synemmene) 
for the purpose of illustrating the transitory effect of a 
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modulation to the fourth.”^^ 

To explicitly explain the whole discovery made by 
Pythagoras in the beautiful languages of Prof. Sir 
George A. Macfarren, it can be said: “The anciently 
supposed affinity of music to astronomy was taught by 
Pythagoras (585 b.c.) who derived the notion from the 
Egyptians, they exemplified it by comparison of the lyre 
of seven strings with the planetary system. The Sun, 
then believed to rotate round the earth, was deemed the 
chief planet, next to which were, on the one side 
Mercury, Venus, and the Moon, and on the other side 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The strings of lyre, not the 
notes they sounded, were thus named : Mese (middle), 
being the principal or keynote, corresponding with our 
A on the fifth line with the bass clef, and likened to the 
Sun; Paramese (next to middle) or B flat, likened to 
Mercury; Paranete (next to lowest, i.e. shortest=:highest 
in pitch) or C, likened to Venus; and Nete or Neate 
(lowest) or D, likened to the Moon; these constituted the 
upper tetrachord or scale of four notes, to which the 
lower tetrachord was conjoined by having Mese for its 
acutest note, which was the gravest of the other tetra¬ 
chord; next to it was Lichanos (forefinger string) or G, 
likened to Mars; then Parhypate (next to highest, i.e. 
longest=:lowest in pitch) or F, likened to Jupiter; and 
lastly Hypate (highest) or E, likened to Saturn. The 
Moon being of all the planets the nearest to, and Saturn 
the farthest from, the earth, they are analogous to the 
shortest and the longest string. 

“The Greek lyre had at first four strings, to which 

Cf. The New Oxford History of Music, Vol. I (1967)» 

p. 345. 
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subsequently were added the longest three; then an 8th, 
corresponding with our E, tuned to an 8th above Hy- 
pate; then below the latter, which took the scale 
down in pitch to B on the second line with the bass 
clef; afterwards three above the former, which took the 
scale up to A in the second space with the treble clef; 
and finally Proslambanomenos, corresponding with our 
A in the first space with the bass clef, extended the 
‘greater system’ of fifteen notes to an 8th below Mese 
and an 8 th above it”.'^ 

Having measured the musical intervals, says Prof. 
Macdowell, classifying the different manners of singing 
which existed in Greece, and using all their different 
notes to form a general system “for just as in different 
parts of Greece there existed different dances, the steps 
of which were known as Lydian, Ionian, Locrian, and 
Dorian feet, and so on, so the melodies to which they 
were danced were known as being in the Lydian, 
Ionian, Locrian or Dorian scale or mode. “At the time 
of Pythagoras, the Dorian, Lydian Aeolian or Locrian, 
Hypo (or low) Lydian, Phrygian, Hypo (or low) Phry¬ 
gian and Mixolydian or mixed Lydian. Among them, 
Dorian,. Phrygian andLydian were the oldest modes, 
and the Mixiolydian was known as Sappho’s mode. 
Again the Dorian mode was the most favoured one in 
Greece, and it was divided into two tetrachords, or 
exactly the same proportions, namely, somitone, tone. 
Now let us mention the list of the notes or tones in the 
Greek scale: 


WC/. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XVII (9th 
edition), pp. 78-79. 
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List of Notes in the Greek Scale 


iEohan 

A. 

Nete, or highest ^ 


Hypophrygian 

G. 

Paranete, next highest | 


Hypolydian 

F. 

Trite, third 


Dorian 

E. 

Nete, highest ^ 


Phrygian 

D. 

Paranete, next highest ^ 


Lydian 

C. 

Trite, third c 


Mixolydian 

B. 

Paramese, next to 

u 



central tone 

C 


A. 

Mese, central tone 

‘c^ 

o 

u 


G. 

Lichanos, index finger 



F. 

Parhypate, next to lowest 



E. 

Hypate, lowest 



D. 

Lichanos, index 



C. 

Parhypate, next to lowest 


B. 

Hypate, lowest 



A. 

Pi oslambanomenos, 



added tone 

Regarding the history of Greek music, Prof. Hen¬ 
derson says: “Down to the mid-fifth century b.c., sophis¬ 
ticated poets composed songs of skilled art but popu¬ 
lar inspiration—songs for such daily doings as dances of 
young girls or fighting men, weddings, funerals, proces¬ 
sions, wars, drinking bouts, love-songs and songs of poli¬ 
tical and private hate.”^® Further he says that the 
“Lyric movement sprang from Ionian Greece, and found 

Cf. The New Oxford History of Music, Vol. I (1957), 

p. 378. 
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its first great metropolis in Sparta,... musical history 
was first reconstructed in the fourth century b.c. by 
Glaces of Rhegium, whose work is known chiefly 
through an unintelligent source of late antiquity, the 
pscudo-plutarchian De misica.”^* 

It is said that in about Pindar’s times, bigger and 
better types of stringed instruments were in use. The 
name of Finder’s instrument was barbitos. The bar- 
bitos was a lyre with long strings. It is said that this 
instrument was used by two great Aeolian composers, 
Alcaeus and Sappho, in the early sixth century b.c. 
Both of them were brilliant metrical innovators, and 
both wrote in their native Aeolin dialect. “Their art 
was personal, and their lyric forms usually monodic.” 
Their special style was known as ‘Aeolian*. 

During Plato’s time (born in 428/7 b.c.), music 
was taught to the boys and girls in the schools and aca¬ 
demies. The educational theories of Plato are chiefly 
known from the Republic}^ Plato believed that the 
chief instruments of education was music and gymnastics 
and between these two, he gave first place to music. As 
gymnastics had two main divisions like dancing and 
wrestling, music had also two functions, one the accom¬ 
paniment of the noble words of the poets, the other the 
accompaniment of dances and other exercises of the 
limbs. “As to music, we must take it as our guiding 
principle that rhythms and melodies are imitations of 
character... .New melodies and rhythms will destroy 
the spirit of the constitution .’’^® There must be sepa¬ 
ls/did, p. 379. 

Vide Republic of Plato, Book No. Ill, p. 397-401. 
w C/. Dr. Burnet, Greek Philosophy; Thales to Plato 
(1943), p. 307. 
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rate songs for boys and girls, differing in pitch and 
time. Music need not be began till the boy is thirteen 
and should be continued for three years.^"^ 

Now, let me quote some of the line’s from Plato's 
Republic (Book III, 398-401 A) itself which will prove 
the musical knowledge of Plato and his musical instruc¬ 
tion to the students and not only that, but the descrip¬ 
tion of the laws, principles and ideal of music of his 
time will reveal the picture of those of the post-Plato 
times. The instructions given for the students are in a 
dialogue form: 

‘Well, in any’, I said, ‘you can at least say with 
assurance that a song is composed of three elements— 
words, musical mode, and rhythm’. 

‘Yes’, he said, ‘that is so’. 

‘And should not the musical mode and the rhythm 
accord with words?’ 

‘Of course’. 

** ## ## 

‘What are the wailful modes? Tell me. You are 
musical’. 

‘Mixed Lydian and Hyperlydian, and some other 
similar ones’. 

## ## %* ** 

‘Which are the soft and convivial modes?’ 

‘There are Ionian and Lydian modes which are 
called slack.’ 

‘Then, my friend, shall we use those for men who 
are worriors ?’ 


pp. 307-311. 
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‘By no means’, he said, ‘You seem to have Dorian 
and Phrygian left’.^® 

In conclusion, it can be said that the Greeks posses- 
ed the merit of realizing that the highest intellectual 
culture is one of the conditions of greatness in the in¬ 
dividual and the state, and it has been stated before. In 
the plan of education of the Greeks, besides the study 
of poets and philosophers to form the mind, and gym¬ 
nastic exercise to develop suppleness and strength, they 
(Greeks) included music, which habituates the mind to 
harmony, and dancing which bestows grace. “These 
two secondary arts were the chief ones at Lacedaemon; 
they also ranked high among the Athenians, though 
Athens did not set her mark on them as she did on 
architecture and the art of statuary.” They were indis¬ 
pensable auxiliaries at festivals, sacrifices, and funerals, 
and played a part in the performance of religious rites. 
These are also observed in India and in other ancient 
civilized countries in different occasions and perfor¬ 
mances. 

The Greek historians write that the marvellous 
effects of the lyre of Orpheus were universally kept in 
mind, and Achilles, the hero who was the ideal type of 
warlike courage, was represented celebrating his exploits 
on the Cithaha; in the Iliad or the Odyssey there is no 
feast to which a melodious singer is not invited. It 
is said down to the last days of Greece the beneficent 
action of music was believed in: Polybius attributed 
the misfortunes of the Arcadians to the neglect among 

18 Vide The Republic of Plato (Everyman’s Library Series 
(1937), pp. 81-82. C£. Dr. B. Bosanquet, A Companion to 
Plato's Republic (London, 1906), pp. 102-103. 
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them of the art which calms the passions and which, by 
teaching the rules of harmony, trains the learner not 
to violate public peace. 

The Greek writers inform that Dawon the musi¬ 
cian, a friend of Pericles and of Socrates, held that 
musical methods could not be changed without threaten¬ 
ing the foundation of morality and the laws of the city. 
Plato thinks the same> and Aristotle calls music the 
greatest charm of life'. It is well-known how much im¬ 
portance was attached to it by the school of the Pytha¬ 
goreans, who professed to hear the music of celestial 
spheres turning harmoniously through infinite space. 

The Greeks also conceived of and cultured the art 
of dancing in another fashion, for they had introduced 
into it number and measure, which in art are a mani¬ 
festation of beauty, but no longer remain so when 
whirling speed is substituted for grace. With them the 
dance formed part of their religious solemnities and 
military education, as it is found in ancient India and 
other countries. Plato says in the Seventh Book of the 
Laws: “The ancients have bequeathed us a great num¬ 
ber of beautiful dances". In the Dorian cities, dancing 
was one of the necessary rites in the worship of Apollo,, 
and the gravest people participated. Theseus, returning 
from Crete, danced in the holy island of Dolos to 
celebrate his victory over the Minotaur; and the Spar¬ 
tans, in annual commemoration of their triumph over 
the people of Thyrea danced before the images of 
Apollo, Diana, and Latona, singing verses of Aleman 
and the Cretan Thaletas. The Bacchic dances with 
th>Tci and lighted dorches were a mimic representation 
of the life of Dionysus. 

The Greek historians further write that in the 
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neighbourhood of Eleusis was to be seen the fountain 
of beautiful dances, Callichorum, where the initiated 
chanted the invocation to lacchus as they danced: “O 
adored god, approach at our voice. lacchus! lacchus I 
come and dance the sacred thiasus in the meadow, thy 
well-beloved home; strike the ground with a bold foot 
and mingle in our free and joyous dances, inspired by 
the graces who rule our consecrated chorus” (Cf. The 
Historian’s History of the World, Vol. III). 

We find in the history that demoralising dances 
existed in Ionia and elsewhere. At Sparta and Athens 
the Pyrrhic dance was a military exercise and a patriotic 
training. Having taken refuge on the summit of a 
mountain to escape, say the Greek historians, a harem 
or the yataghan of the Turks, they sang their funeral 
hymn, joined hands and danced on this narrow peak, 
which was surrounded by precipices. “Each time that 
the ring approached the abyss, the circle was narrowed, 
for one of their number detached herself from it to fling 
herself down; and one after another, all threw them¬ 
selves over.” 

It has been said before that the fifth century is 
considered as the golden age of Greek art. We have told 
of the artists whom Athens gave to the world, and we 
find evidences of the culture; fine arts like architecture, 
painting, music, and dance in other countries of Hellas. 



Chapter VI 

MUSIC IN ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 

From the historical records of Mesopotamia we come to 
know that peoples of Mesopotamia in ancient time were 
conversant with theory and practice of dance and music. 
Some are of the opinion that Mesopotamia was indebted 
in this respect to ancient Greece. They say that the 
Mesopotamian peoples got idea and inspiration 
from the peoples of ancient Greece. Dr. Farmer 
has some how or other admitted this fact. He has said 
that Consorians has informed that the Grecian Philo¬ 
sopher Pythagoras taught that the gigantic universe was 
constructed according to musical ratio, and that the 
seven planets revolving in the heavens, emitted sounds 
so consonant as to produce the most exquisite music. 
Diogenes Laertius and lamblichus, and specially Vole- 
rius Maximus are of opinion that the socalled discoveries 
of music from the motions of the stars or planets, made 
by Pythagoras, had their origin in Mesopotamia. 
Again, says Dr. Farmer, the teachings of Pythagoras 
concerning the principles of the ethos have almost a 
Mesopotamian flavour. 

Some of the historians of the past are of the opinion 
that music of ancient Mesopotamia was developed, en¬ 
riched with scale and harmony. The peoples of Meso¬ 
potamia knew the process of tuning the drums and diffe¬ 
rent musical instruments. Prof. Curt Sachs is in 
favour of this fact^ while Prof. Galpin differs. Prof. 
Curt Sachs has stated that there existed in Mesopotamia 
“almost certainly a pentatonic tuning”, although sing- 
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jng “at least in the last one thousand year b.c. was hepta- 
tonic without any trace of pentatonism.” It is interest¬ 
ing to note in this connection that music of Vedic India 
was pentatonic in its form, though afterwards through 
process ol gradual evolution, it reached to hcxatonic and 
heptatonic. From the Shik^ds and Prdtisnkhyas we 
know that the tones of the Vedic music evolved from 
three to five, and most of the sdmnns used to be sung 
with five tones. Such was the case of music of 
ancient Mesopotamia. The ancient church music ol 
England and other places of the West as well as the music 
of China, Japan and other nations were pentatonic. 
Prof. Carl Engel also believes in the pentatonic scale 
theory of the Mesopotamian music. 

All the cities of the Mesopotamian plains had their 
temples in the fourth millennium b.c. A close con¬ 
nection between gods and music in Mesopotamia is also 
significant, and in this respect, the religious temper ol 
the Mesopotamian peoples was akin to that of India. 
There was a drum (halag) which was consecrated to the 
goddess, Ea. The soft reed-pipe was dedicated to the 
goddess Ishtar, the virgin mother and her partner, Tam- 
muz. Dr. Farmer says that the Mesopotamian temple 
music “was cautus in its primitive significance, for the 
simple reason that the liturgy demanded a fixed and 
immutable chant.... since its whole efficacy depended 

on a rigid interpretation.and we read of the kala 

and naru who know the melodies are masters of the 
musical instruments, meaning the appropriate liturgic 
and ethodal chants”.^ 

Now from the oldest Sumerian art remains and 
1 Cf. A New Oxford History of Music, Vol. I (1957), p. 234. 
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several scales it is evident that music was part and parcel 
of social life of Mesopotamia. Music also played an 
important role in Assyrian social life. From the time 
of Ashur-Nasir Pal III {c. 883-859 b.c.), we get ample 
lithographic material of music and musical instruments. 
The British Museum bas-reliefs also illustrate the artis¬ 
tic interests of Ashur-bani Pal (668-626 b.c.). In 
the book of Daniel (iii), written in the second century 
B.C.. the orchestra of the Chaldacan Link Nebuchudeez- 
zar (604-562 b.c.) has been mentioned and that orchestra 
was formed out of the combination of the musical ins¬ 
truments like horn {qarna), pipe (masroqilha), Kithara 
qiithro)), trigonal lower-chested harp (sahbeka) and 
upper-chested concord harp (psantrina sunifouyah). 
The Mesopotamian court ministrelsy, even in the later 
Archaemenid days, says Dr. Farmer, “was usually con¬ 
ceived on a grandiose scale. With the Assyrians the 
position of the court ministrel was a high one, as his 
apparel and situation often denote... .The singing 
girls were the later Arabian qainat, a. term used to 
denote both female musicians and attendants, and the 
cognate Akkadian word, kinat (female attendants), had 
probably the other meaning also.® 

Regarding the musical instruments of Mesopota¬ 
mia, the historians, musicologists and archaeologists are 
of the opinion that SOOOyears before the Christian era at 
least, ancient Mesopotamia had numerous instruments 
of music, “not only of a most varied character, but of a 
very high and advanced degree of construction, as the 
harps and kitharas of Summerian days alone eloquently 
testify."® 

2 Ibid, p. 238. 

^ Ibid, p. 246. 
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Now, from dijBEerent historical and archaelogical 
records it will not be difficult to prove that music was 
in practice among the cultural and art-loving peoples of 
Mesopotamia. In ancient time, Mesopotamia had a 
link or connection with other civilized countries, includ¬ 
ing India, and through the medium of commerce and 
trade, there was a cultural connection among all the 
countries. The historians believe that there were inter¬ 
change of ideas as well as of materials of culture, civiliza¬ 
tion and art between ancient Mesopotamia and ancient 
India. It might also happen that peoples of ancient 
Mesopotamia took some ideas of music from those of 
ancient India. 



C4hapter VII 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC OF 
THE ARABS 

If wc study the Indian music in its true historical pers¬ 
pective, it will be an indispensable part of our study to 
know atlcast the fundamentals of music of the Arabs 
and the Persians, because many materials of music of 
those two ancient nations were introduced by the Per¬ 
sian and Muhammedan scholars and poets, during the 
reigns of the Mughal and Pathan Rulers. So we shall 
deal briefly with the essential features of the musical 
system of the Arabs in this Chapter, to give an idea of 
its form and nature. 

The pursuit of knowledge of music was current in 
Arabia even before the advent of Hazarat Muhammed. 
the founder of the divine Islamic faith. The Arabian- 
flute was held in high esteem in Greece at the time of 
King Manandara. It is said that many musicians and ar¬ 
tistes of instrumental music went to Mecca from Greece 
and Rome, and devoted themselves to Various types of 
work under the Arabs.^ Just as in India, the Brahma- 
nas used to recite the mantras and sing the samagdnas in 
the remote Vedic days, so, in the like manner, the musi¬ 
cians of ancient Arabia used to recite and sing the lays» 
set to different tunes. Even in ancient times, Baghdad 
was a great centre of musical culture. Many kinds of 

1 S. M. Tagore, The Universal History of Music (1896), 

p. 100. 
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dresses were meant to be worn by the musicians and 
dancers for the recital of dance, song and instrumental 
music. Harun-al-Rashid himself was a great patron of 
the Arabian music in 786-809 a.d. Dr. H. G. Farmar 
has stated that the early Arab musicians or artistes were 
possibly of the wandernig minstrel type like the Calen¬ 
dars, who have been described in the Arabian Nights. 
They were poets and composers as well. In ancient 
India, Egypt and Rome, wandering minstrels were also 
found. In India, in the age of the Ramayana (400 b.c.), 
we find that the wandering Bards like Lava and Kusa 
used to recite or sing the Rdmdyana-gdna, with the ap¬ 
plication of seven pure jdtirdgas, different murcchands, 
sfhdnas, rasas and hhdvas (aesthetic sentiments and 
moods), and Rishi Valmiki has described it in the fourth 
canto of the Rdmdyana. There were also other 
Sutas and Bhdts who sometimes used to compose songs 
in praise of the Kingfs, and sing them before the Royal 
courts. 

Mr. Christianowitch has stated that in the early 
time, the music of the Arabs “was a sort of recitative 
with light refrain”. While speaking about the poetic 
rhythm of the ^ficient Arabs, Prof. Salvador-Daniel 
has said that from the very beginning, the poetic rhythm 
was evidently applied to music among all the nations 
of the world, to whom the words ‘to say and to sing 
meant the same thing. In the chapter of the Chroma¬ 
tic Modes of the Arabs’, Prof. Daniel has mentioned: 
“Shall we say like others that we must allow for poetic 
exaggeration in accounting for these wonders, and that 
the chief effects of music were due to poetry, to that 
Greek language, whose accents were so sweet that to 
speak' and ‘to sing’ were the same thing. The historian 
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Strabo has also admitted that ‘to say’ and ‘to sing’ meant 
the same thing.” 

In India, in the Vedic times, we also find the refer¬ 
ences of Pdthya (to recite the mantras or rics) and gdna 
(to sing the mantras or rics) in different Vedic litera¬ 
ture. The word pdthya, that occured in the Rdmdyana 
and other mythological and classical literature, signifies 
also both ‘reading’ and ‘singing’. Some of the scholars 
have again differentiated the recitative ric-stanzas from 
the musical ones, as they say that the former implies 
mere utterances of the words of the mantras or rics with¬ 
out tones’,^ whereas the latter connotes the idea of sing¬ 
ing with tones. But from the perspective of the Vedic 
songs, it can be said that both Pdthya and gdna, of the 
fuantias or ric-stanzas, are accompanied with the musical 
tones (number of the tones may vary), and therefore, 
they substantially connote the same thing and idea. 

According to the historians, the term, mooseeka for 
‘music’ was derived from the Greek language. Prof. 
Hammer-Purgstall maintains a different view, and has 
said that originally the word, mooseeka was derived from 
the Persian language, and then it was introduced to 
the Greek one. In fact. Prof. Hammer-Purgstall does 
not admit the Greek influence on the Persian and Arab 
music. But Prof. Salvador admits, for many reasons, 
the Greek influence on the Arab as well as on the Per¬ 
sian music. So in favour of his view. Prof. Salvador 
has said that under the reign of Caliph Moawiya (661 
A.D.) ‘‘a large portion of Greece had been annexed by 
the Arab armies, and Caliph, who was surrounded at 
his court by poets, literaturs and scientists, now com- 


2 That is, musical tones (svaras ). 
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mended translations of the works of the Greeks, includ¬ 
ing those of music." But Profs. Lane and Farmar do 
not accept this view of Mr. Salvador. "It appears, says 
Prof. Lane, "that they (Arabs) formed the system of 
music which has prevailed among them for many cen¬ 
turies partly from Greek, and partly from Persian and 
Indian treatises." Prof. Lane has further said: “But 
there can be little doubt at this period (‘so early a 
period’), the Arabs were more persuaded for since the 
Arab conquest of Persia in the seventh century, there had 
been a gradual absorption of the musical theory and 
practice of the conquered race." In the eyes and ears 
of the Arabs, says Dr. Farmar, "vocal was superior to 
instrumental, and this preference tested until the final 
scenes depicted in the monumental work of Al-Isfahani 
(d. 967). After that, Persian, Turkomanian, Mughal, 
and Turkish tastes brought instrumental music more to 
the fore".® 

The forms of musical compositions of the Arabs 
were various. Their nashid was originally a nasal psal- 
ming “and it was, in the tune of Al-Farabi, unrhythmic, 
but later it was rhythmic. The basit was of a light 
character, and it was a vocal piece with an instrumental' 
prelude (tariqa), although it was set later to more im¬ 
posing rhythms. The darb was a composition, in which 
two rhythmic modes were to be found in the Kull-aU 
dumb, and the KulUal-nagham which implied, respec¬ 
tively, the use of all the rhythmic modes and all the 
melodic in sequence.* 

»C/. The New Oxford History of Music, Vol. 1 (1957),. 
p. 461. 

*Ibid, p. 252. 
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The names of the notes or tones of music of the 
Arabs were like the Indian Vedic ones. The names of 
the seven (five to seven) notes that were used in the 
Vedic sdmagdnas, were: first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh, which mean prathama, dvitlya, 
trittyfL, chaturtha, panchama, sastha, and saptama (the 
alternative names of the last two notes were aiisvdrya and 
krushta). The names of the Arabian notes were: Jek 
(p), Du (D), Si (E), Tschar (F), Peni (G), Schesch (A) 
and Helf (B-flat).® The seven notes of the music of 
the Arabs were again divided into seventeen semi or 
micro-tones; such as, 

15 16 1'^ 

c D “ E F G A B-flat (C) 

The seven notes or tones of Indian musit are also 
divided into twenty-two subtle tones or microtones 

(shrutis), instead of seventeen (as found in the system 
of Arabian music). The arrangement of the micro- 

tones in the Indian systems (the current one) is: 

I 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Sa — . Ri-Ga — Ma — — — Pa — — — Dha — — Ni — 

C D E F G A B-flat 

The differences in number of the semi-tones of the 
seven tones of both Arabian and Indian systems of 
music are: 


Arabic Indian 


C - 

3 

— one 

C - 

4 

— Sa 

D - 

3 

— two 

D - 

3 

- Ri 

E - 

1 

— three 

E - 

2 

— Ga 

F - 

3 

— four 

F - 

4 

- Ma 

G - 

3 

— five ' .. 

G - 

4 

- Pa 

A - 

1 

— six 

A - 

3 

— Dha 

B-flat 

3 

— seven 

B-flat 

2 

- Ni 


® Cf. Tagore, The Universal History of Music (1896), p. 101. 
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Again, some similarities are also found in both the 
systems, Arabian and Indian, in regard to seven notes, 
their names and their microtones. The Arabian musi- 
cians haVe divided music into two (a) words, according 
to tune {talif), and (b) equidistance of sounds in instru¬ 
mental music (ikaa). The modes in the music of the 
Arabs are also peculiar. They speak of four principal 
and eight subsidiary modes. Besides, there are six more 
modes as a result of intermixture of the principal and 
subsidiary modes, and, therefore, there exist eighteen 
modes in the Arabian system of music. 

From the history ol Arabian music, we come to know 
that at the time of the orthodox Khilafats, six modes 
(iqaats) were first devised, and they were thaqil, awwal, 
thaqil-thani, khalif-thaqil, hazaj, lamal and ramdl-tun- 
bitri.^ Of these, two came into existence in the days of 
Umayyad, and the Ibn-Muhriz introduced the ramal 
mode. So we find that mainly two types of mode {iqaat) 
were in practice in music of the Arabs, names, melodic 
mode (asba) and rhythmic mode (iqo). But we do not 
find the use of harmony in Arabic music, as we find it 
in the Western music. In the book of iqd-al-Farid, it 
has been mentioned that at first the music of Arabia was 
free from any influence of the Persian music, and when 
it is said that Alluyah introduced Persian tunes in the 
Arabian tune, he was reproached, as the experts of the 
Arabian music considered that by introducing Persian 
tunes, it was rather poor and weak. 

It has been said before that at first the Arabs used 
4 principal Plus 8 subsidiary plus 6 additional modes; 
18 in total. But when the music system of the Arabs 


Cf. Dr. Farmar, A History of Arabian Music (1929), p. 71. 
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was more systematised and regular, the music science 
of the Arabs counted 12 principal modes as mukams, 
24 shohhds and 48 gusvds. The Arabic mukams, sho- 
hhas and gusvds really correspond to that or melas, rdgas 
and ahga-rdgas of Indian music. While discussing the 
mukams, or maqdmas or maqudmats (modes) of the 
Arabian music. Dr. Farmar has stated: “By the time 
of Safi-al-Din ‘Abd-al-Mu’min (d 1294), these principal 
modes were called the maqdmat (sing-maqdma). There 
were also six secondary modes, called awazat (sing— 
awaz), which are stated to be of later origin than the 
principal modes. The branch modes, named shu'ab 
(sing—su’ba) as furu (sing—far), which later became so 
popular, were practised by the Arabs at this period. 

.,. Here are the names of maqdmat and awazat, accord¬ 
ing to Kitab-al-adwar of Safi-al-Din ‘Abd-al Mu'min : 

MAWAMAT: ‘Ushshaq, Nawia, Abu-Salik, 
Rast, ‘Iraq, Zirakand, Buzruk, Zankula, Rahawi, 
Husaini and Hijazi. 

AWAZAT : Kuwasht, Kardaniyya, Nauruz,, Sal- 
mak, Maya and Shahnaz,^ 

Speaking further of the Arabic modes. Dr. Farmar 
says: “In al-Andalus and North Africa, the modal 
system appears to have been different from that as prac¬ 
tised in the East.... According to the Marifat al-rag- 
hamat al-thaman treatise, there were four principal modes 
(usul), viz. Dil, Zaidan, Mazmum and Maya. From 
these were derived a number of branch modes (faru) 
as following: 

Ibid., pp. 204-5 and also p. 205. and Ikhwan-at-safa, Vol. 1, 
pp. 92-95. 
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DIL: Ramal al-dil, ‘Iraq al-arab, Mujaunab al- 
dil, Rasd al-dil and Istihlal al-dil. 

ZAIDAN : Hijaz al-kabir, Hijaz al-mashriqui, 
‘Ushshaq, Hisaf, Isbahan, Zauraukand (sic). 

MAZMUM: Gharibal, al-husain, Mashriqi and 
Hamdan. 

MAYA : Ramal al-maya, Inqilab al-ramal, Husain, 
and Rasd. 

While discussing about the diatonic modes of the 
Arabs. Mr. Salvador-Daniel has mentioned about four 
principal and four subordinate modes of music of the 
Arabs. Regarding them, he has said that each note ot 
the scale can serve as a starting note for one of the scales 
in the music of the Arabs, they will, therefore, have seven 
different scales or modes. But the musical system of the 
Arabs contains fourteen, and among them, only twelve 
modes can truly be enumerated. Mr. Salvador has 
described at first four principal modes like Irak, 
Mezijaoum, Edzeil and Djorka. He has said: 

(1) The Irak mode corresponds to the ‘Dorian" 
mode of the Greeks and the ‘First Tone’ of the plain-song, 
having D for its base. 

(2) The Mezmoum mode corresponds to the ‘Ly¬ 
dian’ mode of the Greeks, and the ‘Third Tone’ of plain 
song, having E for its base. 

(3) The Edzeil mode corresponds to the ‘Phrygian’ 
mode of the Greeks, and the ‘Fifth Tone’ of plain song, 
having E for its base. 

(4) The Djorka mode corresponds to the ‘Aeolian’ 
mode of the Greeks (some call it the Grave Lydian), and 
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the ‘seventh tone* of plain song, having G for its base. 
This fourth mode is grave and serious. 

Again there are four other similar modes which can 
be said to be the reproduction of the tetrachords, as to 
the arithmetical division, on which they are based, and 
they are: 

(5) The L’Sani mode, which corresponds to the 
‘Hyper-Dorian’ mode of the Greeks, and the ‘Second 
Tone’ of plain-song having A for its base. 

(6) The Saika mode, which corresponds to the 
‘Hyper-Lydian’ mode of the Greeks, and the ‘Fourth 
Tone* of plain-song having B for its base. 

(7) The Meia mode, which corresponds to the 
‘Hyper-Phrygian’ mode of the Greeks and to the ‘Sixth 
Tone’ of plain-song, having C for its base. 

(8) The Rasd-Edzeil mode, which corresponds to 
the ‘Hyper Mixo-Lydian’ mode of the Greeks and the 
‘Eightli Tone’ of plain-song having D (octave) for its 
base. 

These modes are saturated with aesthetic sentiments 
like the Indian melas and ragas. The Arabic mode, 
L’Sain causes joy and the mode Edzeil, fury. Again the 
modes, Rummel-meia, L’Sain-Saleah and Abbein cause 
sadness and slumber. 

Here it will not be irrelevant to compare these eight 
modes of the Arabs with the eight rhythmic modes of 
the Jews, as forwarded by Al-kindi. Dr. Farmar says 
that there were eight genres (ajnas) of rhythm which 
can be termed as ‘modes’. From these genres were 
derived certain secondary modes, called species or anwa, 
which although mentioned by Al-kindi, are not described 
by him. According to the ‘Ikhwan al-Safa’, there were 
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also twenty-two difiEerent arrangements of these modes. 
Al-Farabi and other theorists have described and exem¬ 
plified many of the species, “some of which became more 
used than the basix genres. These rhythmic modes 
were a constituent part of all measured music {al-naghm 
al-mauzun) and each mode presented a distinct cycle 
(daur) of beats and rests which was repeated ad-hhitum 
throughout the performance of the music.” The eight 
rhythmic modes of the music of the Jew were: 

1. First Mode=Al-Thaqil al-awwal, which was 
comprised of three consecutive beats followed by a quies¬ 
cent beat. According to Al-Farabi and Al-Khwarizhu, 
this first mode consisted of adwar of three consecutive 
beats, but they have not mentioned about the quiescent 
beat. The alphabetic signs or notations of the beats 
and rests were: ta ha ta ha ta ha ha ha. etc., i.e. ta=ta 
beat and ha=a rest. 

2. Second Mode=Al-Thaqil al-thani, which com¬ 
prised three consecutive beats, a quiescent beat and a 
movement beat. 

3. Third Mode=Al-Makhuii, comprised two con¬ 
secutive beats without the time of a beat between them, 
followed by a solitary beat which was characterised by a 
rest following or its equivalent. 

4. Fourth Mode=Khafif al-thaqil, comprised three 
consecutive beats, without the time of a beat between 
them, but with the time of a beat between every three 
beats. 

5. Fifth Mode=Al-Ramal comprised a solitary 
beat, with its characteristic rest following, and two conse¬ 
cutive beats. The notation of the two light beats=^aM.. 
tau, tau, and tauna tau tau. 
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6. Sixth Mode=Khafif al-ramal, comprised three 
movement beats, as defined by Al-Kindi and Sa’adyah. 

7. Seventh Mode=Khafif al-khafif, comprised two 
consecutive beats, and “between every two beats and two 
beats of the time of a beat as mentioned by AbKindi. 
But it is interesting to note that Ibu Khurdadhbih, Al- 
Farabi and Al-Khwarizmi have not mentioned about this 
mode. 

8. Eight Mode=Al-Hazal, fundamentally this 
eighth mode belonged to a conjunct rhythm i.e. a rhythm, 
in which the time values of the beats are of equal dura¬ 
tion.® 

Now, the maquams or maquamats (modes) of the 
Arabian music have been extensively discussed in the 
chapters, The Greek Heritage in Music in Pslam of 
the book, “The Rise of Music in the Ancient world’' 
by Curt Sachs. He has identified it with the Indian 
Ragas.^ But there is a controversy regarding this view. 
Curt Sachs is of opinion that a muquam, like a Raga of 
Indian music, is the essential quality of a melody. On 
the other hand, it is a fact that the Arabs have connected 

certain muqudms with the hours of the day and the signs 
of the zodiac, like the Indians. 

® Cf. Dr. Farmar, Satadyah Gaon on the Influence of Music 
(London), pp. 78-87. 

^Dr. Kailash Nath Brihaspati of Delhi has also shown 
a similarity of the Indian ragas with muquams of the Arabian 
music. He says that (a) the Rast Maquam is just like the 
first shuddha-murcchand of the middle cleft; (b) the Hijaz is 
similar to shuddha-murcchand of the middle cleft; (c) the 
Huseni is like the fourth murcchand of the first cleft; (d) the 
Kucck is like the sa-Mkali-murcchand of the middle cleft, etc. 
But this should be examined critically. 
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As for example : 


Maqdmat 

Sign of the Zodiac 

Time of the Day 

Rast 

Ram 

Sunrise 

Isfahan 

Bull 


Iraq 

Twins 

Nine O’clock 

Kucck 



(Zir-elkend) Crab 


Buzurk 

Lion 


Hijaz 

Virgin 

Midnight 

Bu-silik 

Balance 

Afternoon 

Ussaq 

Scorpion 

Sunset 

Huseini 

Archer 

Night-end 

Zangula 

Capricorn 


Nawa 

Water-carrier Before night 

prayer 

Rahawi 

Fishes 

Morning 


It has been said that the Arabs mostly prefer vocal 
music than the instrumental one, and their musical ins¬ 
truments generally follow their songs. The instruments 
that accompany their songs, are Al-ud (lute) Tangur 
(pandore), Qunun (plastery), Qusaba, Nay (flute), 
Tabal (drum). Duff (tamborine), Qadib (wand), etc. 
The Arabs are more fond of playing light music 
than the serious ones. The people of Arabia arrange 
music for musical performances in the open courtyard 
at the time of some procession or special occasions. In 
those days, Zame (seed-pipe), Buq (horn or clarion), 
Nafir (trumpet), Tabal (drum) Naqqara (kettle-drum) 
Kasa (cymbal) follow the songs.'® 

Many scholars are of the opinion that the music of the 


Cf. The Legacy of Islam (1931), p. 359. 
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Arabs was influenced by the Persian and the Byzantine 
practice of music, and, in turn, the Persians and the 
Byzantines also borrowed materials of music from the 
Arabs. But there is a controversy regarding this view. 
Now, it is a historical fact that all the civilized countries 
of the world are indebted to one another. While speak¬ 
ing of the musical instruments in general, Curts Sachs 
has said: “The Egyptians borrowed from the Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Syria, the Jews from the Phoenicians, the 
Greeks from Crete and Asia Minor and again Phoe¬ 
nicia, in the harp, the Lyre, the double oboe, the hand 
beaten frame drum were played in Egypt, Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Syria, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Greece and 
Italy. The Egyptians called lyres and drums by their 
Semitic names, the harp by a term related to the Sume¬ 
rian word for bow; the Creeks used the same Sumerian 
noun to designate the long necked lute and adopted a 
Phoenician word for the harp; they gave the epithet 
Lydian Phrygian, Phoenician to the various types of 
pipes; indeed, they had not a single Hellenic term for 
their instruments and repeatedly attributed them to 
either Crete or Asia’’.^^ 

According to Dr. Farmar, the Western Europe is 
also indebted to the culture of the Arabs. It has been 
said that the Spaniards followed in their system of music 
the Arabian tune and rhythm in the 9th century. In 
the 10th century, the Jews came under the influence of 
the Arab culture. The names of the European musical 
instruments such 2 ls, lute, rebee, guitar, noker, etc. are 
probably derived from the names of the Arabic musical 

“ C/. The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and 
West (1944), p. 68. 
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instruments like al-ud, rabdb, qitdrd naqqdrd}^ It is also 
said that before coming in contact with Arabia, Europe 
had only cithara (cithara—and harp (harp— 
veena}y^ as its stringed instruments. The Arabs impor¬ 
ted lute, pandore, guitar and other musical instruments to 
Europe. But some historians do not admit it, as they 
say that those instruments were a gift of Greece to 
Europe. Again many musical instruments are common 
in Arabia, Persia, Syria, Turkistan and other countries, 
though they differ in their names, forms and sizes. Some 
of them are: 



Arabic 

Petsian 

T urkish 

1. 

Tabal 

Duhul 

Dawul 

2. 

Darbakka or Darbuka 

Tunbuk 

• • • • 

3. 

Naqqarat 

• ■ • • 

Quddium 

4. 

Bug (horn, trumpet) 

Kama 

Buru andBurgha 

5. 

Mizmar or Zaur 
(Wood-wind) 

Nai 

• * « • 

6. 

Shabbata 
- (smaller flute) 

Pisha 

• • • ■ 

7. 

Surnay (conical shawn) 

Surna 

Surna 

8. 

Jank or San 
(upper-chested harp) 

Chang 

• ■ • • 

9. 

• • t • 

Dunay 

Qoshnsy 


It is most probable that the civilized nations of the 
remote past had trade and cultural relations among 


12 Cf. The Legacy of Islam, p. 373. 

WThe Western harp is not the Indian veena. But the 
harp-sliaped veenas are seen in different sculptures of Ajanta, 
Ainaravati, Bharhut and other rock-cut cave-temples of pre- 
Christian and Christian eras. 
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them, and these relations were the medium or means 
for interchanging their ideas as well as materials of 
culture and civilization. In the prehistoric times, 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa people had trade communi¬ 
cation with the peoples of distant countries by land and 
sea. In the classical period too, there was interchange 
of ideas and culture between India and other countries. 
So the Arab and other ancient nations probably borrow¬ 
ed many materials of music and other things from India, 
and India also took many materials of culture from 
other countries. In Indian music, it is known to the 
historians that the Arabian and Persian elements are 
not absent in Indian music, rather-Indian music is en¬ 
riched with the treasure of many foreign elements. The 
historians of all countries of all ages are also of opinion 
that interchange of ideas, or rather the fusion of culture 
brings unto a nation or a country the blessings of new 
life, new vigour and new development. 



Chapter VIII 

A STUDY OF MUSIC OF PERSIA 

The countries like Persia, Arabia, Japan, etc., could 
attain their present eminence in music only by main¬ 
taining a link among themselves and other countries. 
Music of Persia was rather poor till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Music was practised in the 
courts of Sussa and Persipolis. There were 329 female 
musicians in the court of Darius. Xenophone, the 
Greek philosopher too, has admitted this fact. There 
used to be performed a music conference on festive 
occasions at the court of Sassanides.^ According to Mr. 
Fetis, the ancient Persian music was identical with 
Indian music, and that identity was rather natural. A 
very close connection came to be established between 
India and Persia, through the medium of trade and 
commerce, and it was through this medium that the 
materials of Indian music reached directly to Persia, or, 
according to some scholars, reached indirectly to Persia 
through Greece. 

From the history of Persia we know that 
many valuable manuscripts and books on various sub¬ 
jects including music were destroyed at the 
time of the Muslim invasion of Persia, and just a hand¬ 
ful of books on music were saved. Sir S. M. Tagore 
has mentioned that “it would appear that, when the 

^Vide S. M. Tagore, Universal History of Music (1896), 
p. 93. 
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Musalmans conquered Persia, Saad. the son of Abu- 
wakhas, wrote to Omar the second Caliph after Muham¬ 
mad, who allowed to send a number of books to him, 
and the only musical work now known to exist in the 
Persian language is one entitled Heela Imaeli, mention¬ 
ed in a catalouc of mansucripts, appended to Mr. 
Fraser’s History of Nadir Shah".^ 

There runs a tradition that Gjamschid had first 
introduced music in Persia. The Persian writer 
Nizami has spoken of varieties of musical performances. 
The Indian artist Anim has said that there existed seven 
principal modes in the music of Persia before the reign 
of Khashru Pervez. Sir William Jones has spoken of 
48 modes which the Persian artistes distribute, accord¬ 
ing to an idea of locality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four 
recesses and forty-eight angles or corners. The modes 
of Persian music can be said to be the norm or base 
that gave birth to different ragas. This mode of Persian 
music can be compared with the thata or mela (scale) 
of Indian music, and mukum {mukdm) of Arabian 
music. 

The principal modes of the Persian music are 
named after different cities or countries, such as Ispahan, 
Irak, Hijaj, etc. Of course, there is no dearth of this 
system of naming in Indian music also, but it is gene¬ 
rally observed in the case of the ragas; such as the rdga 
surdt or saurashtrl or sordtl was named after the State 
of Saurashtra, the nidlava or mdlavl after Mdlava, the 
rdga bdngdll after Bengal, the mahdrdshtri after the State 
of Maharashtra, and so on. Sir William Jones is of the 
opinion that though the modes and tunes of the Persian 


* Ibid., p. 93. 
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music touch the innermost corners of hearts of living 
beings with their soothing and sweet effects, yet they are 
recognised by the Persians as a mere theoretical science. 
In the History of Persia, Sir John Malcolme has said 
that music of Persia was based on a scientific struc¬ 
ture in ancient times, but the musicians of that country 
could not make much progress in music as an art, as 
Indians have done. Sir Malcolme is of the opinion that 
the Persians “have a gamut of notes and a different des^ 
cription of melody that is adapted to various strains, 
such as, the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous and wai-like. 
The voice is accompanied by instruments, of which they 
have a number; but they cannot be said to be further 
advanced in this science than tre Indians, from whom 
they are supposed to have borrowed it.““ 

Most of the historians say that the Arabian musi¬ 
cians were credited with showing the way towards plac¬ 
ing Persian music on a scientific basis, and that it was 
they who introduced the instrumental music in Persia. 
Sir S. M. I’agore is of the opinion that the octaves 
{saptaka in Indian music) in Persian music were divided 
into seventeen divisions. Towards the end of the 19th 
century a.d., Persian scales were again divided into 
twelve tones, according to European chromatic tones.* 

^ Ihid,, p. 94. 

^ It has also been said: . .that the compass of the octave 
was divided into 17 intervals, there being consequently two 
intervals between each whole tone; in other words, the octave 
was divided into 17 one-third tones. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, however.. .some theorists adopted 
a system, in which the octave was divided into twelve intervals, 
like the semi-tones of the chromatic scale of Europe."—Cf. 
Universal History of Music (1896), p. 95. 
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Music was an indispensable factor at the time of 
Tazia i.e. funeral rites in Persia). Music used to be 
performed in honour of Imam Hassan and Hossain. 
Standing on the pulpit, the Muhammedan priests or 
Mollahs used to express their condolence, by chanting 
the passages from the holy Koran in a pathetic tune. 
There was music at weddings also. The Muhammedan 
Dervishes or Muslim devotees were divided into many 
sects. The Mollahs, among them, were great lovers of 
music. They used to sing, while dancing in circles and 
the rhythmic music of them was very congenial to their 
prayer. The devotees, belonging to the Sufi sects of 
Arabia, were like the Bauls of Bengal. The same types 
of dance and dress were common among the devotees 
of Turkey also. With reference to the vocal and ins¬ 
trumental music and dance among the Turkish Muslim 
devotees or Dervishes, Lucy M. G. Garnett has said that 
the use of vocal and instrumental music by this sect 
or order is said to have been adopted by its founder. 
Their orchestra is composed of six different musical 
instruments, among which are the reed-flutes and small 
hemispherical drums. Music of these flutes ap¬ 
pears to have had a singularly entrancing effect on the 
Dervishes, whose exercises it accompanied. They are 
lulled and soothed by it to a forgetfulness of the visible 
world, as if they indeed heard in its strains the mystic 
voices of the spiritual world. In the the ‘song of the 
reed-flutes’, above quoted, the Dervish poet sym¬ 
bolises under the figure of a Lover, sighing for 
his absent Mistress, the soul of Man languishing for 
reunion with the Divine Love. In the Masriavi of 
Jelalud-din-Rumi, is given the following charmingly 
poetical account of the origin of the reed-flutes’ mystic 
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music, which recalls the beautiful myth of Orpheus and 
his lute.® 

Mr. Edward G. Browne has described the poetic 
genius of hundreds of Persian mystic poets, and writers 
including Jelalud-din Rumi, Amir Khusru and Hafiz, 
and has quoted their beautiful pieces with English trans¬ 
lations. Most of the pieces of the Persian poets and the 
writcrr were used as songs of the Dervishes and religious 
devotees (vide A History of Persian Literature). Sir 
H. Elliot has mentioned about many Persian and Tur¬ 
kish poets, who composed many mystic poetries and 
songs, which were sung by the Persian and Turkish 
mystic musicians on different festive occasions. In fact, 
Persia was the land of poetry and songs, which imbibed 
the spirit of the Divine Lover of Heaven. Lucy Gar¬ 
nett has elaborately described various religious exercises 
of the Dervishes of different orders in the book, Mysti¬ 
cism and Magic in Turkey (1912). It emphasises that 
the religious exercises of the Dervishes may be said 
to be, speaking generally, of but two varieties, the voca- 
tive^ and the contemplative. The orders, which follow 
the vocative form, claim descent from the original con¬ 
gregation of the Khalif Ali.... The contemplative 
orders, who claim descent from the Brotherhood of Abu 
Bekr, the Prophet's uncle, quote on the other hand, 
Mohammed’s injunction to him, which were concealed 
in a cave during the Flight, to recite mentally the 
Zikr, or invocation of the divine... .The Mevlevi 
order is distinguished by its peculiar dance, which differs 
entirely from the religious exercises of the rest of the 
Dewishes*' Prof. J. B. Browne has also described ela- 

® Cf. Mysticism and Magfc in Turkey (1912), pp. 109-110. 
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borately the songs, dances and musical instruments, of 
the Dervishes, during their religious exercises in his 
celebrated book. The Dervishes. 

'I'he Persian as well as the Turkish Dervishes be¬ 
longed to the Sufi order, who were absorbed in ecstatic 
vision of the all-love and all-bliss Allah, like the Bauh 
of Bengal. The religio-philosophical doctrine of the 
mystic Dervishes of both Persia and Turkey were known 
as the ‘Sufi Mystics’ and their doctrine were known as 
‘Muslim Mysticism’. While describing the nature and 
type of Muslim Sufi mysticism, Ja’Far Sharif has said in 
the Qaimun-i-Islam {Islam in India, translated by Prof. 
G. A. Herklots) that the members of the Muslim Chisti 
order, which originated from Abu Ishaq, “are partial 
to vocal music, as was the Khwaja, their Pir, who, in 
one of his religious reveries, said that singing was the 
food and support of the soul. We should therefore, 
he said, sing and listen to singing... .The congrega¬ 
tion is worked up to a high pitch of devotion by their 
religious songs, and often sink down exhausted. They 
frequently wear coloured cloths, specially those dyed 
widi ochre or acacia bark.”® But the Qadirita order 
rejected music and singing. They wear green turbans, 
and one of their garments must be ochre-coloured. It 
should be remembered that Garnett and Ja’Far Sharif 
have described music and dance in connection with the 
Muslim religious orders in general. 

Now, as regards the musical instruments of Persia, 
the harp was much esteemed, or it can be said that it 
was the favourite instrument of the musicians of Persia. 
In his poem, Mirah^eJrkhendir, Amir Khasru, the 

^Vide Islam in India, p. 289, and Cf. also p. 292. 
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Persian poet of the fourteenth dynasty, has related 
that the vibrant melody of the harp is a heavenly 
creation, and it has come down from heaven. Regard¬ 
ing Amir Khasru, Edward Browne has written in his 
book, A History of Persian Literature (under Tartar 
Dominion, a.d. 1265-1502): “Amir Khasru, not less 
notable as a musician than as a poet, was of Turkish race, 
.... He was enormously productive. Dalwlat-shah 
credits him with nearly half a million verses. Of these 
‘Mirza Baysunqur, after ceaseless efforts, succeeded in 
collecting 120,000’, but having subsequently discovered 
2000 more from his ghazaU, he ‘concluded that it would 
be very difficult for him to collect the complete work of 
the poet, and gave up the idea for ever" (vide pp. 108- 
109). Amir Khasru was a lover of the harp, and it is 
known from historical record that he also introduced 
this instrument in Persian music. 

The Persian name for harp is chang, and in Arabic, 
it is junk. Among other musical instruments there 
were oud (lute), sahtarch (guiter), (like tar) rebdb, etc. 
The'-tabburd (and not tambura or fumbura), which 
originated in India) was used as an accompaniment to 
the Persian vocal music. The tabbura of Persia is 
fitted with frets, whereas tumbura or tambura is not 
possessed of any fret (cf. the problem of Indian tumbura 
has been dealt with elsewhere). 

The Persians are more or less addicted to love 
songs, and they are really the creators or composers of 
ghazals, which bespeak their good taste. According to 
Dr. Farmar, Persia helped Arabia with lots of the mate¬ 
rials of music, and, in favour of this statement, he has 
forwarded some proofs as: 

(a) “The prisoners, captured in the Persian war, 
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were toiling as slaves on the public works at Al-Medina, 
and their national melodies began to attract consider¬ 
able attention.’"^ 

(b) “At any rate it was scarcely borrowed from the 
Persians who have been claimed as the inventors of iqa 
or rhythm by Iban Khirdadhbih.”** 

(c) “In 684, Abdallah Ibn-al-Zubair brought Per¬ 
sian workers to help in the construction of the Kaba. 
From these slaves Ibn-Turaij borrowed the Persian lute 

{ud-jarisi)."^ 

(d) “That the Arabs adopted Persian and Byzan¬ 
tine melodies is generally admitted.”^® 

Besides, Dr. Farinar has mentioned about the give 
and take policy between Arabia and Persia. In fact, 
the Persians adopted the rhythmic modes of the Arabs, 
although it was not until the time of Harun (786-809) 

that they took the ramal mode.Dr. Farmar is 

of opinion that though there may be Persian or Byzan¬ 
tine influence on Arabian music, yet it is, in reality, 
indebted to the Greek music. He has said in this con¬ 
nection: “What the Arabs got from Byzantium were 
the ancient treatises on Greek theory of Music,.... ^“ 
Further he has said: This system the scale of which 
appears to have been Pythagorean, obtained until the 
fall Baghdad (1158;.”^® Dr. Farmar knew it for cer- 

Cf. Dr. Farmar, A History of Arabian Music (1929), p. 48. 

^ Ibid., p. 49. 

® Ibid., p. 73. 

^^Ibid., p. 76 

Ibid., p. 106, 
p. 105. 

The Lesley of Islam (edited by Dr. Sir Thomas Arnold, 
1931), p. 357. 
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tain that Greek music is fully indebted to India, and, 
therefore, it is certain that Arabia too is indebted to 
India. 

Some scholars are of the opinion that it was Pytha¬ 
goras who had added to the growth of Greek music with 
the materials of music from India. Prof. O’Leary and 
other savants have proved that Pythagoras came to India, 
and learnt the art of music, medicine, astronomy 
and other subjects, took them with him to Greece 
and introduced them to the Greek society, with further 
additions and improvements. “There is a Greek tradi¬ 
tion”, says Swami Abhedananda, in his famous book, 
India and Her People, while discussing about the in¬ 
fluence of India on Western civilization, that “Pytha¬ 
goras visited India, and most probably he did, because 
in his writings we find such ideas as were very common 
among the Hindus, but which were unknown to other 
nations. Probably he learned from the Hindus his first 
lessons in geometry, mathematics, the doctrine of pre- 
existence and transmigration of souls, and final beauti- 
tude,. aescetic observances, prohibition of eating flesh, 
vegetarianism, the conception of the virtue of number, 
.... The Hindus first developed the science of music 
from the chanting of the Vedic hymns.... And the 
scale with seven notes and three octaves was known in 
India, centuries before the Greeks had it. Probably 
the Greeks learned it from the Hindus” (pp. 218-221).. 
But other scholars maintain that Indian music is more 
or less influenced by the system of Greek music. They 
say that long before the advent of Bharata of the Ndtyof^ 
sasira (2nd century a.d.), the Greek method of divi¬ 
sions of the microtones and dominant notes were adopt¬ 
ed in the Indian system of music, which is really not 
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supported by historical evidences. Profs. Malcolme and 
Farmar are of opinion that the peoples of Arabia and 
Persia were benefited by Greece in the realm of music 
and Greece was again influenced by India, as Greece 
was connected with India from very ancient times, 
through the medium of trade and cultural missions. 

However we find that during the reign of the Mughal 
Emperors, Humayun and Akbar, India was influenced 
by Persia in the domains of music and architecture. It 
is also found that Amir Khasru introduced some Persian 
modes and tunes in the system of Indian music, during 
the reign of Alaud-din-Khilji in the fourteenth century. 
However, it is found in history that not only countries 
like Persia, Arabia, and Greece are indebted to India, 
but India is also indebted to other ancient civilised 
countries for different materials of culture and civiliza¬ 
tion in different times. 



Chapter IX 


MUSIC IN CENTRAL ASIA AND WESTERN 

LANDS 

Melody and harmony go side by side in Egyptian music. 
The historians admit that the Greeks assimilated, in 
their music materials, drawn from Egyptian music. In 
six hundred b.c. Pythagoras brought about much 
improvement in the system of Greek music. Alimpus 
the Greek introduced flute in Greek music. Of course 
the contributions of the soldier musician Tyrtacus is no 
less. Like the Egyptians the Greeks adopted music as 
a part of their religion and festivals. In 1893, a lay 
composed and dedicated to Apollo was discovered from 
the excavations of Delhi along with other emblems of 
music. The story about Rome is different. Ever 
since the Greek invasion in Rome there awoke amidst 
the people of Rome a desire to learn music and the high 
priests of this awakening were the soldiers and slaves 
of Greece. 

Mr. Chapel in his History of Music, has given an 
interesting story as to how the idea of music first 
dawned in the West. He has written that it is described 
in the lays of Hermes: After his birth Homer saw a 
tortoise beside a cave in the Mount Kyllone. He 
atonce killed it and converted its shell into a lyre by 
attaching the skin of a cow and the guts of a sheep in 
seven places for the seven notes. He used to play it 
widi the help of a plectrum.^ According to many 

^ Cf. (a) Chapel, History of Music, p. 29. 
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Homar found that the drum is the first musical instru^ 
ment created, as its shape and mode of playing is easy 
and simple; the pipe and the lyre came into being after 
that.** Curt Sachs has said: “Music began with^ 
singing.’* There are many who want to give the 
glorified position of the creator of music to Mercury, 
Orpheus, Terpendor and other geniuses. According 
to some, before the Deluge of 2348 b.c. Jubal instru¬ 
mental music and vocal music were in existence, “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ.’’^ 

The primitive people of the British Isles were 
Britons. The Britons were great lovers of music and 
they regarded the poets, and musicians with deep respect. 
After their conversion to Christianity they introduced 
a form of music in accordance with the Galesian-Church 
in all their festivals and different religious functions. 
Gregorian lays came into practice long after that. 
When the Saxons invaded England, the Britons took 
refuge in the vales of hilly Wales and they took with 
them the materials of ancient Keltic music. They 
looked upon the harp with great respect. The slave- 
artist were denied the right to play on the harp. Harps 
were generally of three types: (1) selected for the kings,. 

(2) meant for the music teachers or persurds and 

(3) for the use of the most respectable ladies and 
gentlemen. 

When the Saxons set their foot on the shores of 
England they brought with them their own music. At 

* Cf. Robotham, History of Musk, p. 2. 

* Cf. Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World 
(1944), pp. 21-22. 

*Croest, The Story of Music (1902), p. 11. 
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that time they were looked down upon in society. Pope 
Gregory, sent missionaries and converted them to 
Christianity. The Christian churches and monasteries 
adopted the Gregorian form of prayers and music which 
became the main features of the prayer. Between 672- 
735th century, there lived an English monk and historian 
by the name of the Bede who.was a famous musician. 
St. Dunstan, the archbishop of Canterbury (925-975) 
-earned much reputation as a musician. He and the 
Bishop of Winchester Ellay (935-951 a.d.) introduced 
organs to accompany the hymns in the churches. The 
llien ministers and monks of the churches and monaste¬ 
ries were excellent musicians: “The monks of the time 
were musicians themselves, and it is to them that the 
suppression of the romantic and erotic songs of the 
Saxons is ascribed.”® In the 11th century a.d., the 
contribution of Gui d’ Arezzo is also worth-mentioning. 
Gui d’ Arezzo is known as the inventor of the names of 
the notes or tones for which he took the first syllable 
of each of the verses of the hymn to St. John. Previous 
to hlm» the Arabic letters were used to name the sounds 
and it is also a fact that previous to the Arabic letters 
of the tones, significance of their own. So, from the 
historical point of view, Gui d’ Arezzo cannot alone be 
credited for his reputation of inventing the names of 
the musical notes. As for example, it is found that the 
letter 'a’ is used to denote the note, alif, ‘b’ to denote 
ba or bim, etc. in the system of Arabian music, and 
again the letter 'sa' is used to denote the note sadja, 
‘ri*, to denote rishabha, ‘ga’ to denote gandhara, and so 
on in Indian music. Such similar question has been 

» S. M. Tagore, Universal History of Music (1896), p. 158* 
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asked by F. Salvador Daniel; “What then did Gui d' 
Arezzo do?” To this he himself has said: “He laid the 
foundations of music such as we understand it today, 
which was quite different from that existing formerly. 
It was a music uniting melody and harmony, which 
Victor Hugo rightly calls, la lune de Tart.”® 

Further Salvador has said: “What then was music 
before Gui d’ Arezzo? Melody. What has it been since? 
Harmony. Gui d’ Arezzo did not invent; or rather 
change the names of the notes, but he reduced to a 
single scale all these which existed before by basing the 
relations between the sounds on the law of harmonic 
resonance.’”' 

But Gui d’ Arezzo contributed another new thing 
by establishing the relations of the hexa-chords, and 
thereby “laid the basis of a new scale, allowing of the 
use of simultaneous sounds.” Regarding it, Salvador- 
Daniel has mentioned that where “St. Gregory had seen 
two similar tetrachords giving as extreme notes the 
octave, D-G = A-D, Gui d’ Arezzo, proceeding by the 
application of harmonic consonances, recognised two 
similar thirds, separated by a semitone and giving 
as extreme notes the sixth, the hexachord; C-D-E= 
F-G-A. Then applying to his discovery the two progres¬ 
sions, arithmetic and harmonic, which consisted in 
inverting the position of two tetrachords, he placed at 
the top the third which had been at the bottom in the 
first hexachord. There resulted a second hexachord 
with a different starting point, but entirely similar to 

«C/. The Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab 
(1944), pp. 49-50. 

Ubid, p. 55. 
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the first as regards the relation ol the notes to one an¬ 
other. This second hexachord was indeed composed, 
like the first, o£ two similar thirds, separated by a 
semitone: G-A-B=C-D-E.”® Again a new system of 
three tetrachords, surmounted by a hexachord cut at 
its base by a third, originated from the fusion of the 
two systems of St. Gregory and Gui d’ Arezzo. 

In the eleventh century a.d. even alter the Nor¬ 
man conquest, there was no wane in the music of Eng¬ 
land. Music was the companion in life and death to 
the soldiers in the battle-fields. The music teachers 
came to be known as the minstrels after the Norman 
conquest. Richard the first (1157-1119 a.d.) was a 
great patron of music and literature and he himself 
could play on the lyre. After his return from Palestine 
when the bars of the prison closed around him Blondel 
of revered memory used to give him lessons in music. It 
is said that between 1 133-1149 Henry the second first 
began conferring the degree of Doctor of Music. 
According to many this degree first came in vogue 
from about 1207 a.d. during the reign of King John. 
In 1180-1260 when the sceptre was with Henry III 
there was the rise of Walter Odington in Ewesham. 
He first introduced written music by shortening, 
lengthening and doubling etc. of the seven notes. 
Summarily, written music came in vogue from his 
time. At the time of Chaucer (1340-1400), music was 
taken up as a subject of learning for the masses. All 
the monks and nuns of the Christian churches were 
ardent lovers of music.® 

^Ibid, pp. 126-127. 

® S. M. T’agore, Universal History of Music (1896), p. 268- 
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From the history of the Western musk we come 
to know that with the evolution of written music, 
development and extension in the field of vocal and 
instrumental music continued. Development in the 
realm of music was brought about by Merchethes of 
Padua in 1280-1320 a.d., by John De Maurice in 
1330-1400 and John of Fornset the missionary of 
Reading in the 14th century and many others. There 
was special progress in the composition of music in the 
fourteenth century in England, Netherlands, France, 
Germany and other countries. Between the 14th-16th 
century geniuses like Guilum Duffe (1350-1432 a.d.), 
John Okenhem (1430-1513 a.d.) Joquin de-press 
(1445-1521 A.D.), Orlando Lasus (1520-1594 a.d.) and 
others dedicated themselves to the propagation of 
music. Besides, in the year 1503-1513 Julius II invited 
the musicians from Belgium and handed them the 
charge of church-music. At that time the musical 
instrument organ was invented before that hydraulic 
water-organs were in use. In 1502 Ottavio Patrusi the 
printer of Fossembourne printed the notations of music 
with the aid of mobile metallic words or symbols. He 
was a native of Italy, so the Western musicians were 
indebted to Italy for its progress in music at that time. 
He composed masses for the Vatican prayers, so at that 
time the pursuit of music came into practice in the 
Roman churches also. 

An Italian musician by the name of Gabriel made 
considerable progress in Western music. In a way he 
may be regarded as the creator of Orchestra. But 
this is true that not having any definite system or form of 
instrumental music of the West in the 16th century it 
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is difficult to find out the exact date of the advent of 
the orchestra in its present fo^ m.^° 

The next creation in the musical world was Opera. 
Pearry in 1594, Philip dc Nory in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Emillio, dil Cavelliee and others 
helped towards the growth of opera songs. Music was 
revised at the time of Luther in 1483-1586 and the 
chief persons who took part in it were not only Luther 
but people like musician Sha, Kaiser, Gram and others. 
At the same time choral-music took the place of plain 
music in Rome. The religious institutions were 
abandoned and new church was established due to many 
reasons during the reign of King Henry VIII in 1535- 
1537. After this period there came a great change in 
the world of music of the West. The historians call 
it the Elizabethan golden age. Geniuses like Marbeck 
(1523-1585 A.D.), Tallis (1529-1585 a.d.), Barde (1543- 
1626 A.D.), Farrant (1538-1580 a.d.) and Bull (1563-1622 
A.D.) devoted themselves to the composition of church 
music with new spirit and inspiration. 

There were series of changes upto 1685-1759, then 
John Sebastion Back (1605-1750 a.d.), George Frederick 
Handle (1685-1759 a.d.) and others made their appear¬ 
ance in the music world. Bach and Handel brought 
new inspiration in Western music. There was con¬ 
siderable progress in music by Hyden in 1732-1809. 
He composed 118 symphonies, 83 quartrettes, 24 con¬ 
certs, 24 trios, 44 sonatas, 19 operas, 15 masses, 400 odd 
dance and 163 baritone pieces. Though he was very 


10 Croest, The Story of Music (1902), p. 63; Cf. The Musi¬ 
cal Companion (1949), edited by A. L. Bacharach, pp. 95-648. 
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adroit in the composition o£ symphonies, his chamber 
music is unparallel. 1756-1791 was the age of Mozart. 
His span of life was only 35 years but within that short 
time he brought a new era into the world of opera music. 
But he excelled most in the masses. He composed 
49 symphonies. He could conduct the orchestra both 
solo and chorus. We may say that he brought new life 
into the Italian Operas. The years 1770-1827 were 
Bethoven’s. After a tough struggle against miseries 
and poverty he earned ample success. He became 
famous all over the West as the composer of piano-forte 
music. Before Bethoven, Correlic (1653-1712 a.d.), 
Toaellic (1683-1708), Venda (1722-1795), Shramiz 
(1719-1801 A.D.), Cossack (1733-1829 a.d.), Vanhall 1739- 
1813 A.D.) and others came to the lime light. Weber 
(1786-1826 A.D.), Schubert (1797-1828 a.d.), Mendelson 
(1809-1947 A.D.), Schuman (1816-1856 a.d.), Berlood 
(1803-1899 A.D.), Roman artist Vardi (1814-1901 a.d.) 
and other geniuses enriched the coffer of Western music. 
The progress and success of Western music have made 
great strides in England and America to-day through 
the efforts of numerous musicians and institu¬ 
tions of music. During the period intervening the 15th 
to 16th century, there arose five main schools of music,, 
viz. Flemish, Roman, Spanish, Venetian, English and 
German and this age may be considered as an age of 
renaissance in the domain of Western music. Among 
these five schools the names of Orlandodi Lasso (1532- 
1594), Philippe do Monte (1521-1603), and Clemens 
non Papa (1510-1558) of the Flemish school, Pictluigi 
da Palestrina (1525-1594), Ingegneri (1554-1592), 
Naneno (1545-1607), F. Anerio (1560-1614) of the 
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Roman school; Cristobal Morales (1550-1$53), Zomas 
Ludovico da Victoria (1540-1611) of the Spanish school; 
Andrea Gabrieli (1510-1586), and his nephew, (1557- 
1612) of the Venetian school; Thomas Tallis (1505- 
1585), William Byrd (1543-1623) Orlando Gibbons 
(1583-1625) of the English school and Jacobus Gallus 
(1550-1591) and Ludwig Senfl (1402-1555) of the 
German school were worth-mentioning. 

In its early stages, music was essentially connected 
with religion in India, Greece, Rome, England, Italy, 
Spain, France and other countries. Music was practised 
through the medium of prayer in the church or temple. 
With the exception of the progress of the ancient 
Italian music, music in general fell into the hands of 
the orthodox Christians soon after the death of Nero, 
In this connection Sir S. M. Tagore has mentioned: “In 
the first ages of the church, music formed an important 
item of divine worship and it is supposed that it was 
the solemn music of the temple, derived from the 
ancient Jews, and communicated with the Psalms to the 
Christians by the first teachers of the religion.““ 

Music was looked upon as an inseparable part of 
prayer in the Christian church during the reign of 
Constantine, the son of Constantine the Great. There 
were eight church modes, and thus were again sub¬ 
divided into two, authentic modes, and plagal modes. 
The eight modes were: (1) Dorian from D to d; 
(2) Hypodorian from A to a; (3) Phrygian from E to 
e; (4) Hypophrygian from B to b; (5) Lydian from F to f; 

Cf. S. M. Tagore, Universal History of Music (1896), 
pp. 230-231. 
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(6) Hypolydian from C to c; (7) Mixolydian from G 
to g; and (8) Hypomixolydian from D to d. Besides, 
four additional modes were used in the Catholic church 
music, and they were: Aeolian, Hypoaeolian, on ‘A’ 
(the same as the natural minor scale) and the Ionian 
and Hypoionian modes on ‘C* (the same as the major 
scale). Religious monody were current as Plain-song, 
PlaiiKliant, Gregorian chant and Cantus plains. The 
Plain-song was characterised as monodic, modal, unac¬ 
companied, nonmetric, free prose rhythm, limited range, 
Latin text and special neumatic notation. The Plain- 
songs possessed four main styles, and they were syllabic, 
neumatic psalmodic and melismatic. The syllabic 
style was in practice with one note to one syllable; the 
neumatic one, with few notes to one syllable; the 
psalmodic one, with numerous syllables to one note, 
and the melismatic one, with numerous notes to one 
syllable (Cf. alo The Republic of Plato, Chapt. III). 

I'he early sacred chant cultures were principally 
divided into four, and they were (1) antiphonal (‘one 
choir answered by another’), and responsorial (‘a solo 
voice answered by a choir’) employed by the ancient 
Syrians; (2) hymn writing, which influenced the Greek 
orthodox church chant; (3) Armenian chant, which was 
after the style of hymn and (4) Hebrew chant. The 
early Christian chants were again divided into five 
branches, such as (1) Russian chant, which was derived 
from the Byzafntine one, and used in the Greek orthodox 
church; (2) Ambrosian chant, named after Ambrose, 
Bishop of Main> in the 4th century a.d., (3) Galilean 
chant, flourished in France; (4) Mozarabic chant that 
‘‘stems from the Moorish invasion of the Spanish 
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Peninsula;” and (5) Gregorian chant, organised by 
Pope Gregory the Great in the 6th century a.d. 

There was also secular monody, which was different 
from Plain-song in various respects. Dr. Miller has 
characterised seven aspects of secular monody, for 
which it differs from the plain-song. Those seven cha¬ 
racteristics of secular monody are: (1) It usually has a 
metrical basis and is more strongly rhythmic than is 
Plain-song. (2) It often has a wider range. (3) The 
phrases of secular melody are usually more regular. (4) 
Secular melody is not strictly modal. (5) It is usually 
nationalistic in character as opposed to the more 
universal nature of Plain-song. (6) It is now more 
often harmonized and sung to accompaniment. (7) 
Secular, texts are usually in the vernacular language. 
From the late 10th to early 15th centuries Latin songs 
were composed covering various subjects like love songs, 
drinking songs, spring songs, ribald songs and humor¬ 
ous para-phrases of plain-song. The Latin songs of 
that time ‘‘were normally based on metrical texts and 
the music was original.” 

During the time of Pope St. Gregory, Pope 
Villablian introduced organs in the churches. Gerbert 
Scholaslicas made certain improvements in the organ. 
Musician Gui d’ Arezzo of the Bendication church also 
introduced a new line in music. New changes were 
also visible in parts of Rome and Italy. Boccacio in 
the 14 th century and the famous player of Florence 
Antonio in the 15th century brought in novelties in 
music. John Sir Tictor of Brabant started the Nepo- 
litan School between 1450-1490. In the sixteenth 
century Count Giacomo Cursi stages the first opera. 
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In the 18th century there was a rise of many geniuses 
in the music world of Italy amongst whom the names 
of Baranello II (1703-1805 a.d.), Nichola Piecini (1728- 
1800 A.D.), Geovanni Battista Bononcini, Sebastiana 
Najolini (1758-1799 a.d.), Martin (1706-1784 a.d.), 
Gwseppe-Tartini (1692-1770 A.D.}and others are worth- 
mentioning. In the oightieenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
tury there was a flourish of opera, labrantulla dance 
(south Italian dance), concert and various other music 
forms. Italy is really a land of music, and the musi¬ 
cians of that country are fanciful, emotional and of 
musical disposition. 

Thus, if we make a survey of the Western music, 
we find that the course of the ancient music flowed up 
to 200 A.D., though the period of the monodic music 
was extended to about 1300 a.d. It was again replaced 
by the polyphonic period, (800-1600 a.d.). In the 
16th century a.d.^ instrumental music, with improved 
system of musical notation took a new course. The 
polyphonic period was again replaced by the Baroque 
period (1600-1750 a,d.). This period was remarkable 
for the new styles of dramatic and church music as well 
as lute, organ, chamber and orchestral music. In this 
period, Bach and Handel appeared on the horizon of 
the Western music, and suffused it with the radiance 
of their intellect. Then stepped in the classical period 
(1750-1820 a.d.)^ replacing the Baroque period. Then 
opera, and a new type of religious and church music 
evolved in this period. The classical period again was 
replaced by the romantic period (1820-1900 a.d.). 
In this period, Italian, French, German and other 19th 
century operas took some new courses. 
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In fact, the 16th century was an age of oratorios and 
of sacred, secular and choral music. The solo music. 
Piano music and symphonic music also evolved at the 
time, with a new form and vision. The talents like 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohr, 
Brams, Liszt, Wagner, Struss. Rossini and others flour¬ 
ished in this age. In the twentieth century. Western 
music took some revolutionary courses, and as a result 
thereof, some of the specific features in style, tonality, 
scale system, harmony, chord construction and chord 
progression, mixed chords, new treatment of dissonance, 
counterpoint, meter and rhythm, metric schemes, 
melody, and form came into being. Claude Debassy 
(1862-1918), Maurice Ravel (1875-1937), Albert Rous¬ 
sel (1869-1937), Erik Satie (1866-1925) and others in 
France made some innovations in Western music. In 
Russia, Moussorgsky (1835-1881), Rimsky Korsakov 
(1844-1908), Ignor Stravinsky (1882), George Prokofiev 
(1891-1953), Dimitri Shostakovich (1906), Alexander 
Archangelsky (1846-1924), Kastalsky (1856-1926) and 
Grechaninov (1864-1924), Myaskovsky, Galzunov, Mos- 
solov, Kabalevsky also created some new styles and 
modes in it. In Austria and Germany, Arnold Schon- 
berg (1874-1951), Alban Berg (1885-1935), Frnest Kre- 
nek, Egon Wellesz, Richard Struss (1864-1949), Ernest 
Block (1880), Kurt Weill (1900-1950), Earnest Toch 
(1887) and others brought also some new development 
in music. In England, Cecil Sharp (1859-1924), Ralph 
Vaughan Williams (1872), Gustave Holst (1874-1934), 
Sir Arnold Bax (1883), Frederick Delius (1863-1934), 
Granville Bantok (1868-1946), Frank Bridge (1879- 
1941), Constant Lambert (1905-1951), and others, and 
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m Italy, Hungary, Spain, Finland, Argentina, Brazil, 
and other Latin American countries and United States, 
hundreds of talented composers and musicians flourish¬ 
ed in modern time, who have given a new impetus to 
the style and form of Western music. 
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I would like to take the privilege of quoting and adding here 
the article. The Origin of Music, written by the renowned 
philosopher, Herbert Spencer, in connection with discussion of 
Music of the Western land. This article. The Origin of Music 
appeared in the philosophical journal. Mind, No. 60, October,. 
1890, pp. 449-468. This article of Herbert Spencer will throw 
light on the theory and history of music of the Western 
nations: 

An opponent, or partial opponent, of high authority, 
whose views were published some fourteen years after the 
above-named essay, must here be answered: I mean Mr. Dar¬ 
win. Diligent and careful as an observer beyond naturalists in 
general, and still more beyond those who are untrained in 
research, his judgment on a question which must be decided 
by induction is one to be received with great respect. I think, 
however, examination will show that in this instance Mr. 
Darwin’s observations are inadequate, and his reasonings upon 
them inconclusive. Swayed by his doctrine of sexual selection, 
he has leaned towards the view that music had its origin in 
the, expression of amatory feeling, and has been led to ovetv 
estimate music evidence as he thinks favours that view, while 
ignoring the difficulties in its way, and the large amount of 
evidence supporting another view. Before considering the 
special reasons for dissenting from his hypothesis, let us look 
at the most general reasons. 

The interpretation ,of music which Mr. Darwin givejs, 
agrees with my own in supposing music to be developed from 
vocal noises; but differs in supposing a particular class of vocal' 
noises to have originated it—the amatory class. 1 have aimed' 
to show that music has its germs in tlie sounds which the 
voice emits under excitement, and eventually gains this or 
that character according to the kind of excitement; whereas 
Mr. Darwin argues that music arises from those sounds whidii 
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the male makes during the excitements of courtship, that they 
are conciously made to charm the female, and that from the 
resulting combinations of sounds arises not love*music only 
but music in general. That certain tones of voice and cadences 
having some likeness of nature are spontaneously used to 
‘express grief, others to express joy, others to express affection, 
and others to express triumph or martial ardour is undeniable. 
According to the view I have set forth, the whole body of 
these vocal manifestations of emotion form the root of music. 
According to Mr. Darwin’s view, the sounds which are pormpt- 
•ed by the amatory feeling only, having originated musical 
utterance, there are derived from these all the other varieties 
of musical utterance which aim to express other kinds of 
Reeling. This round about derivation has, I think, less pro¬ 
bability than the direct derivation. 

This antithesis and its implications will perhaps be more 
clearly understood on looking at the facts under their nervo- 
muscular aspect. Mr. Darwin recognises the truth of the 
doctrine with which the above-named essay set out, that feeling 
discharges itself in action: saying of the air-breathing vertebrhta 
that— 

“When the primeval members of this class were strongly ex¬ 
cited and their muscles violently contracted, purposeless sounds 
would almost certainly have been produced; and these, if they 
proved in any way serviceable, might readily have been 
modified or intensified by the preservation of properly adapted 
variations” (The Descent of Man, Vol. II, p. S31). 

But though this passage recognises the general relation 
between feelings and those muscular contractions which cause 
sounds it does so inadequately; since it ignores, on the one hand, 
those loudest sounds which accompany intense sensations—the 
shrieks and groans of bodily agony; while, on the other hand, 
it ignores those multitudinous sounds not produces “under the 
excitement of love, rage, and jealousy,” but which accompany 
•ordinary amounts of feelings various in their kinds. And it is 
because he does not bear in mind how large a proportion of 
vocal noises are caused by other excitements, that Mr. Darwin 
thinks “a strong case can be made out, that the vocal organs 
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were primarily used and perfected in relation to the propaga* 
tion of the species” (p. 330). 

Certainly the animals around us yield but few facts 
countenancing his view. The cooing of pigeons may, indeed, 
be named in its support; and it may be contended that cater¬ 
wauling furnishes evidence; though I doubt whether the sounds 
are made by the male to charm the female. But the howling 
of dogs has no relation to sexual excitements; nor has their 
barking, which is used to express emotion of almost any kind. 
Pigs grunt sometimes through pleasurable expectation, 
sometimes during the gratifications of eating, sometimes from 
a general content while seeking about for food. The bleatings 
of sheep, again, occur under the promptings of various feelings, 
usually of no great intensity; social and maternal rather than 
sexual. The like holds with the lowing of cattle. Nor is it 
otherwise with poultry. The quacking of ducks indicates 
general satisfaction, and the screams occasionally vented by 
a flock of geese seem lifather to express a wave of social excite¬ 
ment than anything else. Save after laying an egg, when the 
sounds have the character of triumph, the duckings of a hen 
show content; and on various occasions cock-crowing apparent¬ 
ly implies good spirits only. In all cases an overflow of nervous 
energy has to find vent; and while in some cases it leads to 
wagging of the tail, in others it leads to contraction of the 
vofal musdes. That this relation holds, not of one kind of 
feeling, bu,t of many kinds, is a truth which seems to me at 
variance with the view the vocal organs were primarily 
used and perfected in relation to the propagation of the species.” 

The hypothesis that music had its origin in the amatory 
sounds made by the male to charm the female, has the support 
of the popular idea that the singing of birds constitutes a kind 
of courtship—an idea adopted by Mr. Darwin when he says 
that ”the male pours forth||lis full volume of song, in rivalry 
with other males, for the fake of captivating the female.” 
Usually, Mr. Darwin does not accept without criticism and 
verification, the beliefs he finds current; but in this case he 
seems to have done so. Even cursory observation sufBces to 
dissipate this belief, initiated, 1 suppose, by poets. In prepara- 
tiou for dealing with the matter 1 have made memoranda con- 
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cexning various song-birds, dating back to 1883. On the 7th 
of February of that year 1 heard a lark singing several times; 
and, still more remarkably, during the mild winter of 1884 I 
saw one soar, and heard it sing, on tlie 10th January. Yet the 
lark does not pair till March. Having heard the redbreast 
near the close of August, 1888, I noted the continuance of its 
song all through the autumn and winter, up to Christmas eve, 
Christmas day, the 29th of December, and again on the 18th 
January, 1889. How common is the singing of the thrush 
during mild weather in winter, everyone must have observed. 
The presence of thrushes behind my house was led to the 
making of notes on this point. The male sang in November, 
1889; 1 noted the song again on Christmas eve, again on the 
13th January, 1890, and from time to time all through the 
rest of that month. I heard little of his song in February, 
which is the pairing season; and none at all, save a few notes 
early in the morning, during the period of rearing the young. 
But now that, in the middle of May, the young, reared in a 
nest in my garden, have sometime since flown, he has recom¬ 
menced singing vociferously at intervals throughout the day; 
and doubtless, in conformity with what 1 have observed else¬ 
where, will go on singing till July. How marked is direct 
relation between singing and the conditions which cause high 
spirits, is perhaps best shown by a fact 1 noted on the 4th 
December, 1888, when, the day being not only mild but bright 
the copses on Holmwood Common Dorking, were vocal just 
as on a spring day with a chorw of birds of various kinds— 
robins, thrushes, chaffinches, linn^, and sundry others of which 
1 did not know the names. Ornithological works furnish 
verifying statements. Wood states the hedge-sparrow continues 
"‘to sing thiloughout a large portion of die year, and only ceas¬ 
ing during the time of the ordinary moult.” The song of the 
blackcap, he says, “is hardly susapKled throughout the year;” 
and of caged birds which sing cfftinuously, save when moult¬ 
ing, he names the grosbeak, the finnet, the goldfinch, and the 
siskin. | 

1 think these facts show th^t the popular idea adopted 
by Mr. Darwin is untenable, ij/hat then is tite true inter¬ 
pretation? Simply that like the | whistling and humming of 
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tunes by boys and men, the singing of birds results from over¬ 
flow of energy—an overflow which in both cases ceases under 
depressing conditions. The relation between courtship and 
singing, so far as it can be sliown to hold, is not a relation of 
cause and effect, but a relation of commitance: the two are 
simultaneous results of the same cause. Throughout the 
animal kingdom at large, the commencement of reproduction is 
associated with an excess of those absorbed materials needful 
tor self-maintenance; and with a consequent ability to devote 
a part to the maintenance of the species. This constitutional 
state is one with which there goes a tendency to superfluous 
expenditure in various forms of action—unusual vivacity of 
every kind, including vocal vivacity while we thus see why 
there is singing at other times when the feeding and weather 
aie favourable; and why, in some cases, as in those of the thrush 
and the robin, there is more singing after the breeding season 
than before or during the breeding season. We are shown, too, 
why these birds, and especially the thrush, so often sing in the 
winter; the supply of worms on lawns and in gardens being 
habitiialiy utilised by both, and thrushes having tlie further 
advantage tliat they are strong enough to break the shells of 
Ithe hybernating snails; this last ability being connected with 
the fact that thiushes and blackbirds ahe the first among the 
sinking birds to build. It remains only to add that the 
alleged singing of males against one another with the view of 
charming the females is open to parallel criticisms. How far 
this competition happens during the pairing season I have not 
observed, but it certainly happens out of the pairing season, 
I have serveral times heard blackbirds singing alternately in 
June. But the most conspicuous instance is supplied by the 
readbreasts. These habitually sing again one another during 
the autumn months; reply and rejoinder being commonly 
continued for five minutes at a time. 

Even did the evidence support the popular view, adopted 
by Mr. Darwin, that tlie singing of birds is a kind of courtship- 
even weie there good proof, instead of much disproof, that a 
bird’s song is a developed form of the sexual sounds made 
by the male to charm the female; the conclusion would, I 
think, do little towards justifying “the belief that human 
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music has had a kindred origin. For, in the first place, the 
bird-type in general, developed as it is out of the reptilian 
type, is very remotely related to that type of the Vertebrata 
which ascends to Man as its highest exemplar; and, in the 
second place, song-birds belong, with but few exceptions, to 
the single order of Insessorses-one order only, of the many 
orders constituting the class. So that, if the Vertebrata at 
large be represented by a tree, of which Man is the topmost 
twig, then it is at a considerable distance down the trunk that 
there diverges the branch from which the bird-type is derived; 
and the group of singing-birds forms but a terminal sub-divi¬ 
sion of this branch—lies far out of the ascending line which 
ends in Man. To give appreciable support to Mr. Darwin’s 
view, we ought to find vocal manifestations of the amatory 
feeling becoming more pronounced as we ascend along that 
particular line of inferior Vertebrata out of which Man has 
arisen. Just as we find other traits which pre-figure human 
traits (instance arms and hands adapted for* grasping) becom¬ 
ing more marked this sexual use of the voice, which is supposed 
to end in human song. But we do not find this. The South- 
American monkeys (“the Howlers,’’ as they are sometimes 
called), which, in chorus, make the woods resound for hours 
together with their “dreadful concert," appear, according to 
Rengger, to be prompted by no other desire than that of 
making a noise. Mi. Dai win admits, too, that this is generally 
the case with the gibbons: the only exception he is inclined to 
make being in the case of Hylobates agilis, which, on the 
testimony of Mr. Waterhouse, he says ascends and descends 
the scale by half-tones.^ This comparatively musical set of 
sounds, he thinks, may be used to charm the female; though 

^It is far more probable that the ascents and descents 
made by this gibbon consisted of indefinitely-slurred tones. 
To suppose that each was a series of definite semi-tones strains 
belief to breaking point; considering that among human beings 
the great majority, even of those who have good ears, are 
unable to go up or down the chromatic scale without being 
taught to do so. The achievement is one requiring consider¬ 
able practice; and that such an achievement should be spon¬ 
taneous on the part of a monkey is incredible. 
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there is no evidence forthcoming that this is the case. When 
we remember that in the forms nearest to the human—the chim¬ 
panzees and the gorilla—there is nothing which approaches* 
even thus far towards musical utterance, we see that the hypo¬ 
thesis has next to none of that support which ought to be forth¬ 
coming. Indeed in his Descent of Man, Vol. II, p. 332, Mr. 
Daiiwin himself says: “It is a surprising fact that we have 
not as yet any good evidence that these organs are used by- 
male mammals to charm the females”: an admission which 
amounts to something like a surrender. 

Even more marked is the absence of proof when we come 
to the human race itself—or rather, not absence of proof but 
presence of disproof. Here, from the Descriptive Sociology^ 
where the authorities will be found under the respective heads,. 
I quote a number of testimonies of travellers concerning 
primitive music: commencing with those referring to the lowest 
races. 

“The songs of the natives (of Australia) _are chiefly 

made on the spur of the moment, and refer to something that 
has stuck the attention at the time.” “The Watchandies seeing 
me much interested in the genus Eucalyptus soon composed 
a song on this subject." The Fuegians are fond of music and 
generally sing in their boats, doubtless keeping time, as many 
primitive peoples do. “The principal subject of the songs of 
the Araucanians is the exploits of their heroes: “When at work 
tlieir “song was simple, referring mostly to their labour,” and 
was the same “for every occasion, whether the burden of the 
song by joy or sorrow.” The Greenlanders sing of “their 
exploits in the chase” and “chant the deeds of their ancestors.”^ 
The Indians of the Upper Missisippi vocalise an incident, as- 
‘they have brought us a fat dog,’:” then the chorus goes on 
for a minute. Of other North-American Indians we read—"the 
air which the woman sang was pleasing.. .the men first gave out 
the words, which formed a consummate glorification of them¬ 
selves.” Among the Carriers (of North America) there are 
professed composers, who “turn their talent to good account 
on the occasion of a feast, when new airs are in great request.'’ 
Of the New Zealanders we read: “The singing of such 
compositimi (laments) resembles cathedral chanting.” “Passing 
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events are described by extemporaneous songs, which are pre¬ 
served when good.” “When men worked together appropriate 
airs were sung.” When presenting a meal to travellers, women 
would chant—“What shall be our iood? shell-fish and tern-root,’ 
that is the root o£ the earth.” Among the Sandwich Islanders 
“most of the traditions of remarkable events in their history 
are preserved in songs.” When taught reading they could not 
“recite a lesson without chanting or singing it.” Cook found 
the Tahitians had itinerant musicians who gave narrative 
chants quite unpremeditated. “A Samoan can hardly put his 
paddle in the water without striking up some chant.” A 
chief of the Kyans, “Tamawan, jumped up and while standing 
burst out into an extempore song, in which Sir James Brooke 
and myself, and last not least the wonderful steamer, were 
tueniioned with eulogies.” In East Africa “ihe fisherman will 
accompany his paddle, the porter his trudge, and the housewife 
her task of rubbing down grain, with song.” In singing, the 
East African “contents himself with improvising a few words 
without sense or rhyme and repeats them till they nauseate.” 
Among the Dahomans any incident “from the arrival of a 
stranger to an earthquake” is turned into a song. When 
rowing, the coast-negroes sing “either a description of some 
love intrigue or the praise of some woman celebrated for her 
beauty.” In Loango “the women as they till the field make 
it echo with their nustic songs.” Park says of the Bambarran— 
“they lightened theii labours by songs, one of which was com¬ 
posed extempore; for 1 was myself the subject of it.” “In 
some parts of Africa nothing is done except to the sound of 
music.” "They are very expert in adapting the subjects of 
these songs to current events.” The Malays “amuse all their 
leisure hours... .with the repetition of songs, which are for 
the most part proverbs illustrated... .Some that they rehearse 
in a kind of recitative at their bimbangs or feasts are histori¬ 
cal love-tales.” A Sumatran maiden will sometimes begin a 
rendei song and be answered by one of the young men. The 
ballads of the Kamtschadales are “inspired apparently by 
grief, love, or domestic feeling;” and their music conveys “a 
sensation of sorrow and grave, unavailing regret.” Of their 
love-songs it is said “the women generally compose them.” 
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A Kirghiz "singer sits on one knee and sings in an unnatural 
tone of voice, his lay being usually of an amorous character." 
Of the Yakuts we are told "iheir style of singing is monotonous 
.... tlieir songs described the beauty of the landscape in terms 
which appeared to me exaggerated." 

In these statements, which, omitting repetitions, are all 
which the Descriptive Sociology contains relevant to the issue, 
several striking facts are manifest. Among the lowest races 
the only musical utterances named are those which refer to 
the incidents of the moment, and seem prompted by feelings 
which those incidents produce. The derivation of song or 
chant from emotional speech in general, thus suggested, is 
similarly suggested by the habits of many higher races; for 
they, too, show us tliat the musically-expressed feelings relevant 
to the immediate occasion, or to past occasions, are feelings of 
various kinds; now of simple good spirits and now of joy or 
triumph—now of surprise, praise, admiration, and now of sorrow, 
melancholy, regret. Only among ceitain of the more advanced 
races, as the semi-civilised Malays and peoples of Northern 
Asia, do we read of love-songs; and then, strange to say, these 
are mentioned as mostly coming, not from men, but from 
women. Out of all the testimonies there is not one which tells 
of a love-song spontaneously commenced by a man to charm a 
woman. Entirely absent among the rudest types and many of 
the more developed types, amatory musical utterance where first 
found, is found under a form opposite to that which Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s hypotliesis implies; and we have to seek among civilised 
peoples before we meet, in serenades and the like, music of the 
kind which, according to his view, should be the earliest.^ 

Even were his view countenanced by the facts, there would 

2 After the above paragraphs had been put in print I 
received from an American anthropologist, the Rev. Owen 
Dorsey, some essays containing kindred evidence. Of over 
three dozen songs and chants of the Omaha, Ponka, and other 
Indians, in some cases given with music and in other cases 
without, there arc but five which have any reference to amatory 
feeling; and while in these the expression of amatory feeling 
co||i€s from women, nothing more than derision of them comes 
from men. 
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remain unexplained the process by which sexually-excited 
sounds have been evolved into music In the abovenamed essay 
I have indicated the various qualities, relations, and combina> 
tions of tones, spontaneously prompted by emotions of all kinds, 
which exhibit, in undeveloped forms, the traits of recitative 
and melody. To have reduced his hypothesis to a shape 
admitting of comparison, Mr. Darwin should have shown that 
the sounds excited by sexual emotions possess these same traits; 
and, to have proved that his hypothesis is the more tenable, 
should have shown that they possess these same traits in a 
greater degree. But he has not attempted to do this. He 
has sim}:>ly suggested that, instead of having its roots in the 
vocal sounds caused by feelings of all kinds, miiaic has it& 
roots in the vocal sounds caused by the amatory feeling only; 
giving no reason why the effects of the feelings at large should 
be ignored, and the effects 'of one particular feeling along 
recognised. 

Nineteen years after my essay on “The Origin and Func¬ 
tion of Music” was published, Mr. Edmund Gurney critici¬ 
sed it in an article which made its appearance in the Fort¬ 
nightly Review for July 1876. Absorption in more important 
work prevented me from replying. Though some ten years 
ago, 1 thought of defending my view against those of Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Gurney, the occurrence of Mr. Darwin’s death 
obliged me to postpone for a time any discussion of his views; 
and then, the more recent unfortunate death of Mr. Gurney 
caused a further postponement. I must now, however, say 
that which seems needful, though there is no longer any 
possibility of a rejoinder frcmi him. 

Some parts of Mr. Gurney's criticism I have already 
answered by implication; for he adopts the hypothesis that 
music originated in the vocal utterances prompted by sexual 
feeling. To the reasons above given for rejecting this hypo¬ 
thesis, I will add here, what I might have added above* that it 
is at variance with one of the fundamental laws of evolution. 
All development proceeds from the general to the special. 
First there appear those traits which a thing has in common 
with many other things; dien those traits which it has ^i> 
common with a smaller class of things; and so on until there 
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eventually arise those traits which distinguish it hrom every¬ 
thing else. The genesis which I have described conforms to this 
fundamental law. It posits the antecedent fact that feeling 
in general produces muscular contraction in general; and the 
less general fact that feeling in general produces, among other 
muscular contractions, those which move the respiratory and 
vocal apparatus. With these it joins the still less general fact 
that sounds indicative of feelings vary in sundry respects accord¬ 
ing to the intensity of the feelings; and then enumerates the 
still less general facts which show us the kinship between the 
vocal manifestations of feeling and the characters of vocal 
music; the implication being that there has gone on a pro- 
giessive specialisation. But the view which Mr. Gurney 
adopts from Mr. Darwin is that from the special actions pro¬ 
ducing the special sounds accompanying sexual excitement, 
were evolved those various actions producing the various 
sounds which accompany all other feelings. Vocal expression 
of a particular emotion came first, and from this proceeded 
vocal expressions of emotions in general: the order of evolu¬ 
tion was reversed. 

To deficient knowledge of the laws of evolution are due 
sundry of Mr. Gurney’s objections. He makes a cardinal error 
in assuming that a more evolved thing is distinguished from 
lesS evolved things in resp>ect of all the various traits of evolu¬ 
tion; whereas, very generally, a higher degree of evolution in- 
some or most respects, is accompanied by an equal or lower 
degree of evolution in other respects. On the average, increase 
of locomotive power goes along with advance of evolution; and 
yet numerous mammals are more fleet than man. The stage 
of development is largely indicated by degree of intelligence; 
and yet the more-intelligent parrot is inferior in vision, in 
speed, and in destructive appliances to the less-intelligent hawk. 
The contrast between birds and mammals well illustrates the 
general truth. A bird’s skeleton diverges more widely from 
the skeleton of the lower vertebrates in respect of hetero¬ 
geneity than does the skeleton of a mammal; and the bird 
has a more developed respiratoirty system, as well as a higher 
temperature of blood, and a superior power of locomotion. 
Nevertheless, many mammals in respect of bulk, in respect of 
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various appliances (especially for prehension), and in respect 
of intelligence, are more evolved than birds. Thus it is 
obviously a mistake to assume that whatever is more highly 
evolved in general character is more highly evolved in every 
tiait. 

Of Mr. Gurney’s several objections which are based on 
this mistake here is an example. He says—"Loudness though 
a frequent is by no means a universal or essential element, 
either of song or of emotional speech" (p. 107). Under one 
its aspects this criticism is self-destructive; for it, though both 
rela'tively loud in most cases, song and emotional speech are 
both characterised by the occasional use of subdued tones, 
then tliis is a fiwither point of kinship between them—a kinship 
v.'hich Mr. Gurney seeks to disprove. Under its other aspect 
this criticism implies the above described misconception. If in 
a song, or rather in some part or parts of a song, the trait of 
loudness is absent, while the other traits of developed emotional 
utterance are present, it simply illustrates the truth that the 
traits of a highly-evolved product are frequently not all pre¬ 
sent together. 

A like answer is at hand to the next objection he makes 
It runs thus: 

"In the recitative which he (Mr. Spencer) himself con¬ 
siders naturally and historically a step between speech and 
song, the rapid variation of pitch is impossible, and such recita¬ 
tive is distinguished from the tones even of common speech 
precisely by being more monotonous” (p. 108). 

But Mr. Gurney overlooks the fact that while, recitative, 
some traits of developed emotional utterance are not present, 
two of its traits are present. One is that greater resonance of 
tone, caused by greater contraction of the vocal chords, which 
distinguishes it from ordinary speech. The other is the relative 
elevation of pitch, or divergence from the medium tones of 
^voice: a trait similarly implying greater strain of certain vocal 
muscles, resulting from stronger feeling. 

Another difficulty raised by Mr. Gurney he would pro¬ 
bably not have set down had he been aware that one character 
of musical utterance which he thinks distinctive, is a character 
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of al) phenomena into which motion enters as a factor. He 
says: "Now no one can suppose that the sense of rhythm 
can be derived from emotional speech” (p. 110). Had he 
referred to the chapter on ‘ The Rhythm ot Motion” in First 
Principles, he would have seen that, in common with inorganic 
actions, all organic actions are completely or partially rhythmi¬ 
cal—from appetite and sleep to inspirations and heart-beats; 
from the winking of the eyes to the contraction of the intestines; 
from the motions of the legs to discharges through the nerves. 
Having contemplated such facts he would have seen that the 
rhythmical tendency which is perfectly displayed in musical 
utterance, is imperfectly displayed in emotional speech. Just 
as under emotion we see swayings of the body and wringings 
of the hands, so do we see contractions of the vocal organs 
whidi are now stronger and now weaker. Surely it is manifest 
that the utterances of passion, far from being monotonous, are 
.characterised by rapidly-recurtling ascents and descents of tone 
and by rapidly-recurring emphases: there is rhythm, though it 
is an irregular rhythm. 

Want of knowledge of the principles of evolution has, in 
another place, led Mr. Gurney to represent as an objection 
what is in reality a verification. He says: 

"Music is distinguished from emotional speech in that it 
proceeds not only by fixed degrees in time, but by fixed degrees 
in the scale. This is a constant quality through all the 
immense quantity of embryo and developed scale-systems that 
have been used; whereas the transitions of pitch which mark 
emotional affections of voice are, as Hehmholtz has pointed 
out, of a gliding character.” 

Had Mr. Gurney known that evolution in al clases is from 
the indefinite to the definite, he would have seen that as a 
matter of course the gradations of emotional speech must be 
indefinite in comparison with the gradations of developed 
music. Progress from the one to the other is in part con¬ 
stituted by increasing definiteness in the time-intervals con¬ 
stituted by increasing definiteness in the time-intervals and 
increasing definitncss in the tone-intervals. Were it otherwise, 
the hypothesis I have set forth would lack one of its evidences. 
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To his allegation that not only the "developed 5cale>systems" 
but also the "embryo" scale-systems are definite, it may 
obviously be replied that the mere existence of any scale-system 
capable of being written down, implies that the earlier stage 
of the progress has already been passed through. To have 
risen to a scale-system is to have become definite; and until a 
scale-system has been reached vocal phrases cannot have been 
recorded. Moreover had Mr. Gurney remembered that there 
many people with musical perceptions so imperfect that when 
making their merely recc^isable, and sometimes hardly 
recognisable, attempts to whistle or hum melodies, they show 
how vague are their appreciations of musical intervals, he 
would have seen reason for doubting his assumption that 
definite scales were readied all at once. The fact that in 
what wc call bad ears there are all degrees of imperfection, 
joined with the fact that where the imperfection is not great 
practice may remedy it, suffice to themselves to show that 
definite perceptions of musical intervals were reached by 
degress. 

Some of Mr. Gurney’s objections are strangely insubstantial. 
Here is an example: 

"The fact is that song, which moreover in our time is 
but a limited branch of music, is perpetually making consdous 
efforts; for instance, the most peaceful mel^y may be a con¬ 
siderable strain to a soprano voice, if sung in a very high 
register; while speech continues to obey in a natural way the 
physiological laws of emotion." 

That in exaggerating and emphasising the traits of emo¬ 
tional speech, the singer should be led to make "consdous 
efforts" is surely natural enough. What would Mr. Gurney 
have said of dancing? He would scarcely have denied that 
saltatory movements often result spontaneously from exdted 
feeling; and he could hardly have doubted that primitive 
dancing arose as a systematised form of such movements. 
Would he have considered the belief that slage-dandng 
is evolved from these spontaneous movements to be negatived 
by the fact that a stage-dancei^s bounds and gyrations are 
made with conscious efforts ?" 
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In his elaborate work on The Power of Sound, Mr. Gurney, 
repeating in other forms the objections I have above dealt 
with, adds to them some others. One of these, which appears 
at first sight to have much weight, I must not pass by. He 
thus expresses it: 

“Any one may convince himself that not only are the 
intervals used in emotional speech very large, twelve diatonic 
tones being quite an ordinary dtip, but that he uses extremes 
of both high and low pitch with his speaking vcncc, which, if 
he tries to dwell on them and make them resonant, will be 
found to lie beyond the compass of his singing voice.” 

Now the part of my hypothesis which Mr. Gurney here combats 
is that, as in emotional speech so in song, feeling, by causing 
muscular ontractions, causes divergencies from the middle 
tones of the voice, which become wider as it increases; and 
that this fact supports the belief that song is developed from 
emotional speech. To this Mr. Gurney thinks it a conclusive 
answer tliat higher notes are used by the speaking voice than 
by the singing voice. But if, as his words imply, there is a 
physical impediment to the porduction of notes in the one 
voice as high as those in the other, then my argument is 
justified if, in either voice, extremes of feeling are shown by 
extremes of pitch. If, for example, the celebrated ut de poi- 
trine with which Tamberlik brought down tlie house in one of 
the scenes of William Tell, was recognised as expressing the 
greatest intensity of martial patriotism, my position is war¬ 
ranted, even though in his speaking voice he could have pro¬ 
duced a still higher note. 

Of answers to Mr. Gurney’s objections the two most 
effective are suggested by the passage in which he sums up his 
conclusions. Here are his words. 

“It is enough to recall how every consideration tended to 
the same result; that the oak grew from the acorn; that the 
musical (acuity and pleasure, which have to do with music and 
nothing else, are the represntatives and linear descendants of 
a faculty and pleasure which were musical and^ nothing else; 
and tliat, however rudely and tentatively applied to speech, 
Music was a separate order.” 
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Thus, then, it is implied that the true germs of music 
stand towards developed music as the acorn to the oak. Now 
suppose we ask: How many traits of the oak are to be found 
in the acorn? Next to none. And then suppose we ask: How 
many traits of music are to be found in the tones ol emotional 
speech ? Very many. Yet while Mr. Gurney thinks that 
music had its oiigin in something which might have been as 
unlike it as the acorn is unlike the oak, he rejects the theory that 
it had its origin in something as much like it as the cadences 
of emotional speech: and he does this because there arc sundry 
differences between the characters ot speech-cadences and the 
characters of music. In the one case he tacitly assumes a 
great unlikeness between germ and product; while in the 
other case he objects because germ and product are not in all 
respects siniilarl 

I may end by pointing out how extremely improbable, 
a priori, is Mr. Gurney’s conception. He admits, as perforce 
he must, that emotional speech has various traits in common 
with recitative and song—relatively greater resonance, relatively 
greater loudness, more marked divergences from medium 
tones, the use of the extremes of pitch in signifying the 
extremes of feeling, and so on. But, denying that the one is 
derived from the others, he implies that these kindred groups 
of traits have had independent origins. Two sets of peculiari¬ 
ties in the use of the voice which show various kinships, have 
nothing to do with one another.’ I think it merely requires 
to put the proposition in this shape to see how incredible it is. 

Sunday objections to the views contained in the essay on 
“The Origin and Function of Music,” have arisen from 
misconception of its scope. An endeavour to explain the 
origin of music has been dealt with as though it were a theory 
of music in its entirety. An hypothesis concerning the rudi¬ 
ments has been rejected because it did not account for every- 
of music in its entirety. An hypothesis concerning the rudi- 
misapprehension for the future, and to show how much more 
is comprehended in a theory of music than I professed to deal 
with, let me enumerate the serveral componeiils of musical 
effect. They may properly be divided into sensational percep* 
tional, and emotional. 
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That the sensational pleasure is distinguishable from thcr 
Other pleasures which music yields, will not be questioned. A 
sweet sound is agreeable in itself, when heard out of relation 
to other sounds. Tones of various timbres, too, are severally 
appreciated as having their special beauties. Of further 
elements in the sensational pleasure have to be named those 
which result from certain congruities between notes and 
immediately succeeding notes. This pleasure, and the primary; 
pleasure which fine quality yields, appears to have a purely 
physical basis. We know that the agreeableness of simultaneous 
tones depends partly on the relative frequency of recurring 
correspondences of the vibrations producing them, and partly' 
on the relative infrequency of beats, and we may suspect tfiatt 
there is a kindred cause for the agreeableness of successive 
tones; since the auditory apparatus which has been at one 
instant vibrating in a particular manner, will take up certain 
succeeding vibrations more readily than others. Evidently it 
is a question of the degree of congruity; for the most congruous 
vibrations, those of the octaves, yield less pleasure when heard 
in succession than those of which the congruity is not so great.. 
To obtain the greatest pleasure in this and other things, there 
requires both likeness and difference. Recognition of this 
fact introduces us to the next element of sensational pleasure'— 
that due to contrast; including contrast of pitch, of loudness,, 
and 6i timbre. In this case, as in other cases, the disagree¬ 
ableness caused by frequent repetition of the same sensation 
(here literally called “monotony”) results from the exhaus¬ 
tion which any single nervous agent undergoes from perpetual 
stimulation; and contrast gives pleasure because it implies 
action of an agent which has had rest. It follows that much 
of the sensational pleasure to be obtained from music depend.s. 
on such adjustments of sounds as bring into play, without 
conflict, many nervous elements; exercising all and not over- - 
exerting any. We must not overlook a concomitant effect. 
With the agreeable sensation is joined a faint emotion of an ■* 
agreeable kind. Beyond the simple definite pleasure yielded! 
by a $weet tone, there is a vague, diffused pleasure. As in-- 
dicated in the Principles of Psychology, each nervous exci¬ 
tation produces reverl^ation throughout the nervous syMemr 
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at large; and probably this indefinite emotional pleasure 
is a consequence. Doubtless some shape is given to it by 
association. But after observing how much there is in common 
between the diffused feeling aroused by smelling at a deliciously 
scented flower and that aroused by listening to a sweet tone, 
it will, I think, be perceived that the more general cause pre« 
dominates. 

The division between the sensational effects and the per¬ 
ceptional effects is of course indefinite. As above implied, 
part of the sensational pleasure depends on the relation 
between each tone and the succeeding tone; and hence this 
pleasure gradually urges into that which arises from perceiv¬ 
ing the structural connections between the phrases and between 
the larger parts of musical compositions. Much of the grati¬ 
fication given by a melody consists in the consciousness of 
the relations between each group of sounds heard and the 
groups of sounds held in memory as having just passed, as 
well as those represented as about to come. In many cases 
the passage listened to would not be regarded as having any 
beauty were it not for its remembered connections with p issages 
in the immediate past and the immediate future. If, for 
example, from the first movement of Beethoven’s Funeral- 
iVfarch sonata the first five notes are detached, they appear to 
be meaningless; but if, the movement being known, they are 
joined with imaginations of the anticipated phrases, they 
immediately acquire meaning and beauty. Indefinite as are 
the causes of this perceptional pleasure in many cases, some 
causes of it are definable. Symmetry is one. A chief element 
in melodic effect results from repetitions of phrases which are 
either identical or differ only in pitch, or differ only in minor 
variations: there being in the first case the pleasure derived 
from perception ol complete likeness and in the other cases 
the greater pleasure derived from perception of likeness with 
difference—a perception which is more involved, and therefore 
exercises a greater number of nervous agents. Next comes, 
as a source of gratification, the consciousness of pronounced 
unlikeness or contrast; such as that between passages above 
the middle tones and passages below, or as that between ascen¬ 
ding phrases and descending phrases. And then we rise to 
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laiger contrasts; as when, the first theme in a melody having 
been elaborated, there is introduced another having a certain 
kinship though in many respects difEerent, after which there 
is a return to the first theme; a structure which yields more 
extensive and more complex perceptions of both differences 
and likenesses. But while perceptional pleasures include much 
that is of the highest, they also include much that is of the 
lowest. A certain kind of interest, if not of beauty, is pro, 
duciblc by the likenesses and contrasts of musical phrases 
which are intrinsically meaningless or even ugly. A familial- 
experience exemplifies this. If a piece of paperf is folded and 
on one side of the crease is drawn an irregular line in ink 
which by closing the paper, is blotted on the opposite side 
of the crease, there results a figure which, in virtue of its.... 

.has some beauty; no matter how entirely with 

.the two lines themselves may be. 

Similarly,.results from the parallelism 

of musical phrases, . 

utter lack of interest in the phrases themselves. 

kind of interest, resulting from such parallelisms. 

any contrasts, irrespective of any intrinsic worth. 

components, is that which is most appreciated by. 

uncultered, and gives popularity to miserable. 

ballads and vulgar music-hall songs. 

.element of musical effect consists dn the. 

rendering of emotion. This, as 1 have sought to be 
is the primitive element, and will ever continue to be 
of vital element; for if “melodythe soul of music,” then 
expression is the soul of melody—the soul without which it is 
mechanical and meaningless, whatever may be the merit of 
its form. This primitive element may with the tolerable 
clearness be distinguished from the other elements, and may 
coexist with them in various degrees: in some cases being the 
, predominant element. Anyone who, in analytical mood, 
listens to such a song as Robert, toi que j’ aime, cannot, I 
think, fail to perceive that its effectiveness depends on the 
way in which it exalts and intensifies the traits of passionate 
utterance. No doubt as much develops, the emotional element 
(which affects structure chiefly through the forms of phrases) 
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is increasingly complicated with, and obscured by, the percep¬ 
tional element; which both modifies these phrases and unites 
them into symmetrical and contrasted combinations. But 
though the groups of notes which emotional prompts admit of 
elaboration into structures that have additional charms due to 
artfully-arranged contrasts and repetitions, the essential element 
is liable to be thus submerged in the non-essential. Only in 
melodies of high types, such as the Addio of Mozart and 
Adelaide of Beethoven, do we see the two requirements 
simultaneously fulfilled. Musical genius is shown in achiev¬ 
ing the decorative beauty without losing the beauty of emo¬ 
tional meaning. 

It goes without saying that there must be otherwise 
accounted for that relatively modern element in musical effect 
which has now almost outgrown in importance the otlier 
elements—I mean harmony. This cannot be affiliated on the 
natural language of emotion since, in such language, limited 
to successive tones, there cannot originate the effects wrought 
by simultaneous tones. Dependent as harmony is on relations 
among rates of aerial pulses, its primary basis is purely 
mechanical; and its secondary basis lies in the compound 
vibrations which certain combinations of melody and rhythms 

cause in the auditory apparatus.pleasure must, therefore, 

be due to nervous.of kinds which, by their congruity, 

exalt one.thus generate a larger volume of agreeable. 

further pleasure of sensational origin which.is due to 

contrapuntal effects. Skillful counterpoints.general cha¬ 

racter that it does not repeat in immediate... .cession similar 

combinations of tones and similar.of change; and by thus 

avoiding temporary over... .nervous structures brought into 

action, keeps them.condition for subsequent action. 

Absence of regard.this requirement characterises the 

music of Gluck, of which Handel said—“He known no more 
counterpoint than my cook;*’ and it is this disregard which 
produces its cloying character. Respecting the effects of har¬ 
mony I will add only that the vague emotional accompaniment 
to the sensation produced by a single sweet tcme, is paralleled 
by the stronger emotional acccnapaniment to the more volumi¬ 
nous and complex sensation produced by a fine chord. Clearly 
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this vague emotional forms a large component in the pleasure 
which harmony gives. 

While thus recognising, and indeed emphasising, the Fact 
that of many traits of deve’oped music my hypothesis respec- 
tijig the origin of music yields no explanation, let me point 
out that this hypotliesis gains a further general support from 
its conformity to the -law of evolution. Progressive integration 
is seen in the immense contrast between the small combina¬ 
tions of tones constituting a cadence of grief, or anger, or 
triumph, and the vast combinations of tones, simultaneous and 
successive, constituting an entatorio. Great advance in cohe¬ 
rence becomes manifest when, from the lax unions among tlie 
sounds in whicli feeling spontaneously expresses itself, or even 
from those few musical phrases which constitute a simple air, 
we pass to those elaborate compositions in which portions small 
and large are tied together into extended organic wlioles. 
On comparing the unpremeditated inflexions of the voice in 
emotional speech, vague in tones and limes, with those pre¬ 
meditated ones which ^the musician arrange-* tor stage or 
concert-room, in whidi the divisions of time are exactly 
measured, the successive intervals precise, and the harmonies 
adjusted to a nicety we observe in the last a far higher definite¬ 
ness. And immense progitess in heterogenePty is seen on putting 
side by side the monotonous chants of savages with the musical 
compositions familiar to us; each of which is relatively hetero¬ 
geneous within itself, and the assemblage of which forms an 
incomparably heterogeneous aggregate. 

Strong support for the theory enunciated in this essay, 
was defended in the foregoing paragraphs, is furnished by.... 

.testimonies of two travellers in Hungary, given in. 

published in 1878 and 1888 respectively. Here is an abstract 
from the first of the two. 


Music is an instinct with these Hungarian gipsies. They 

play by.with a marvellous precision, no surpassed by 

musicians who.subject to the most careful training. 

The airs they play.frequently compositions of their own, 

and are in character. I heard on this occasion 

one of the gipsy airs which.impression on my 
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mind; it seemed to me the thrilling_of a people’s history. 

There was the low wail of sorrow, of.passionate grief,. 

stirring the heart to restlessness, tlien the sense of turmoil and 
defeat; but upon this breaks suddenly a wild burst of exulta¬ 
tion, of rapturous joy—a triumph achieved, which hurries you 
along with it in resi'»tless sympathy. The excitable Hungarians 
can literally become intoxicated with tliis music—and no 
wonden. You cannot reason upon it, or explain it, but its 
strains compel you to sensations of despair and joy, of exulta¬ 
tion and excitement, as though under the influence of some 
potent charm.”—Jtound about the Carpathians^ Andrew F. 
Cross, pp. 11-12. 

Still more graphic and startling is the description given 
by a more lecent traveller, E. Gerard. 

“Devoid of printed notes, the Tzigane is not forced to 
divide his attention between a sheet of paper and his instru¬ 
ment, and there is consequently nothing to detract from the 
utter abandonment with which he absorbs himself in his 
playing. He seems to be sunk in an inner world of his own; 
the instrument sobs and moans in his hands, and is pressed 
tight against his heart as though it had grown and taken root 
there. This is the true moment of inspiration, to which he 
rarely gives way, and then only in the privacy of an intimate 
circle, never before a numerous and unsympathetic audience. 
Himself spell-bound by the jx)wer of the tones he evokes, his 
head gradually sinking lower and lower over the instrument, 
the body bent forward in an attitude of rapt attention and 
his ear seeming to hearken to far off ghostly strains audible to 
himself alone, the untaught Tzigane adiieves a perfection of 
expiession unattainable by mere professional training. 

“This power of identification with his music is the real 
secret of the Tzigane’s influence over his audience. Inspired 
and carried away by his own strains, he must perforce carry 
his hearers with him as well; and the Hungarian listener throws 
himself heart and soul into this species of musical intoxication^ 
which to him is the greatest delight on earth. There is a 
proverb which says, ‘The Hungarian only requires a gipsy 
fiddler and a glass of water in order to make him quite drunk; 
and, indeed, intoxication is the only word fittingly to describe 
the state of exaltation into wrich I have seen a Hungarian 
audience dirown by a gipsy band. 
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"Sometimes, under the combined influence of music and 
wine, the Tziganes become like creatures possessed; the wild 
cries and stamps of an equally excited audience only stimulate 
them to greater exertions. The whole atmosphere seems tossed 
by billows of passionate harmony and we seem to catdi sight 

of the electric sparks of inspiration.through the air. It 

is then that the Tzigane player gives forth.tiling that is 

secretly lurking within him—fierce anger, childish.pre¬ 

sumptuous exaltation, brooding, melancholy, and passionate 

.and at such moments, as a Hungarian writer has said 

one could.believe in his power of drawing down the 

angles from heaven into. 

"Listen how another Hungarian has here described the 

effect of.music: ‘How it rushes through the veins like 

electric fire I He... .penetrates straight to the soul. In soft 

plaintive minor tones the.opens with a slowly rhythmical 

movement: it is a sighing and longing.unsatisfied aspira¬ 
tions; a craving for undiscovered happiness . lover's 

yearning for the object of his affection; the expression of .... 
ing for lost joys, for happy days gone for ever; then abruptly 

.to a major key. the tones get fastern and more agitated 

.whirlpool of harmony the melody gradually detaches 

itself.drowned in the foam of overbreaking waves to 

reappear.surface with undulating motion—collecting 

as it.were fresh power.renewed burst of fury. But quickly 

as the storm came it is gone again and the music relapses into 
the melancholy yearnings of heretofore’."—TAe Land beyond 
the Forest, Vol. II, pp. 122-4. 


















Chapter X 

MUSIC OF SOVIET UNION AND SOVIET EAST 

I. An Assessment of Musical Types of The 

Soviet Union 

JMr. Lyudmila Polyakova is correct when he says that 
"Soviet music is sometimes spoken of as ‘Russian music’. 
This is not correct, because Soviet art is the art' of 
nearly forty nationalities, to say nothing of smaller 
national groups, and each contributes something all 
its own towards the development of Soviet musical 
culture, something that is characteristically and unmis> 
takingly national." Really an important feature of 
Soviet music is its mass character; it is also a fact that 
music of all countries is the property of the people or 
man, though its developed classical form is selected for 
.a few. The peoples of the Soviet State are fond of 
amateur art; which is known as the widely popular 
form of art or art-activities, in which the creative 
spirit of the people of Soviet Russia manifests itself 
and this amateur art "is a means of educating audiences, 
of acquainting the masses with great professional art, 
and encouraging new talent—composers and performers 
to come to the fore. The potentialities latent in the 
people seem truly exhaustible." 

V. I. Lenin said: "Art belongs to the people. It 
must have its roots in the very thickness of the broad 
working masses. It must be comprehensible to the 
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masses and beloved by them. It must unite the feel¬ 
ings, thoughts and will of the masses, elevate them. It 
must awaken the artist in them and educate them.” 
It is true that until and unless the mass of people are 
inspired and united in life and society, so long a nation 
cannot be built. Music is a best means to that pur¬ 
pose. In India, the folk music is a means that satur¬ 
ates all the nerves and hearts of all the people and 
makes them inspired for struggling hard to make 
their existence and importance for living. In the 
Soviet Union, says Mr. Polyakova, there are thirty 
(today the number has increased) opera houses (three 
in Moscow alone) and about twenty conservatories. 
Workers’ and collective-farm clubs and palaces of 
culture whirh can be used as concert halls, are to be 
found every' where, including the remotest corners of the 
country. Amateur choirs, dance, vocal and instru¬ 
mental groups, bands and orchestras are usually very 
active at these clubs, sometimes performing even whole 
operas and ballets.... In the Soviet Union, music has 
become available to the masses.’ 

Music of Soviet Union can roughly be divided 
into Symphonic Music, Oratories, Cantatas and vocal- 
symphoic Poems, Opera Music, Ballet Music, Chamber 
Music, Popular song and Operetta, etc. The Soviet 
symphonic music was enriched not only by Shostako- 
vitch, Myaskovsky and Prokofiev, but also by other 
talented composers of the Soviet Union. These sympho¬ 
nic music are surcharged with aesthetic or emotional 
feelings of the sadness of separation and the joy or 
reunion. They contain many themes that create 


1 Vide Soviet Music (Moscow), p. 9. 
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thrilling sensations and joy. Mr. Polyakova says that 
the Armenian, Georgian and Azerbaijan schools are 
intimately connected with progressive Russian musical 
culture. 7’he masterpieces of Russian classics and 
progressive foreign masters of modem times are also 
closely studied, and for this, it can be said that the 
number of talented and best composers and musicians 
as well as volume of the spirit of music of Soviet Union 
is increasing and strengthened. Besides, the symphonic 
tradition of Georgia or the professional Georgian 
school and other schools ol composers took shape 
under the influence of classical Russian and modern 
symphonism. Azerbaijan symphonic music is a new 
development, but the folk musicians and bards from 
Azerbaijan were famous in all Asia. Mr. Polyakova is 
of the opinion that the ancient musical culture of 
Azerbaijan which possessed a rich oral tradition only 
adopted European musical forms at a relatively late 
date. National vocal generes, such as opera, musical 
comedy and song were first to appear, while symphonic 
music began to form in the last ten or fifteen years.* 
Symphonic music on the themes of folk songs and 
dances are much more cultivated by the composers of 
Ukrain, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and other countries. 

Soviet symphonic music as a whole, says Mr. 
Polyakova, manifests two leading trends, and they are 
‘this striving of the composers working in this sphere to 
embrace new subject, suggested by reality, to introduce 
a new ‘hero’ of symphonic compositions, the Soviet 
man’, and the other is the immense spread of symphonic 
music that embraces new national cultures. It is said 


^Ihid, pp. 71-92. 
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that the Soviet school symphonism is now carr'jang on 
the tradition of the nineteenth century world and 
Russian classical music. 

The revival of oratories and cantatas in modern 
times is immense. Opera music in the Soviet Union 
is the way of progress with new trends. Mr. Chaikovsky 
wrote ‘It is opera and opera alone that brings you 
close to the people.’ All the operas in Soviet lands 
deal with reality or with the country’s revolutionary 
past, and the popular scenes with choruses, calling to 
fight for freedom, form the dramatic pivot. The 
music in the operas are simple, melodious, easily 
assimilated and ingenuously emotional. Ballet music 
is quite natural in the Soviet Union. It creates emo¬ 
tions, new thoughts, aspirations with romantic and 
historical plots, and most of the ballets are performed 
with folk-lore legends. Chamber music in the Soviet 
lands is progressing, gradually with growing interest* 
Chamber vocal miniatures, the generc, the Russians 

call romance, the French melodic and the Germans 

• 

Leid, occupied a very prominent place in Russian 
classical music upto and including Rachmaninov and 
Medtner. But the Soviet composers failed “to intro¬ 
duce anything new and vital in this sphere, or to find 
the means by which to express the complexity and depth 
of the spiritual life of contemporary man.’’® Regard¬ 
ing popular song it is generally a musical genere born 
of revolutionary reality. ‘It had taken shape by the 
early thirties and became a kind of musical chronicle 
of the events in the life of the Soviet people."* 

® Ibid, p. 160. 

4 Ibid, p. 169. 
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II. General Comment 

Tlie main materials of Russian music is Russia’s 
National and folk music. The music of Rome, Greece, 
Italy, England and Germany contributed much towards 
the development of music of Russia. Change is essen¬ 
tial lor progress, and as such no country or nation, 
having a progressive outlook, tan afford the luxury of 
monotony and indolence. Russian music found its 
expression through opera music in 18th-19th century. 
1 he advent of romanticism heralded a new era in the 
Russian music. Some Greek historians have mentioned 
that towards the end of the sixteenth century when 
the Greeks led an expedition against the people of the 
south, they had brought back three captives enchained. 
Instead of arms the captives bore a Cither (Gusil in 
Slavoific) in their hands. Slave by race they had 
come from the Western coasts of the Baltic; they were 
not soldiers but real musicians.® In the tenth centuiy 
A.D. Emperor Constantine Pophyrogenitus used to 
offer prayers through the medium of Slavonic music. 

Calvokoreshi got ample evidences of music, in the 
tenth century, from the sculptures, fresco-paintings 
tombstones and the writings of authors of other ages. 
He has said that in the tenth century, an Arab by the 
name of Akmet-ibn-Fadlan had vistited the land of the 
Bulgarians on the banks of the river Volga and he has 
described the last rites of a respectable Bulgarian. He 
has said that music formed an item of the prayer that 
was held in that ceremony, and a musical instrument 
was placed in the houred memory of the dead. Exactly 

®Vide A Survey of Russian Music (1944), p. 17. 
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at that time Omar-lbn-Dasta has said that the slaves of 
Kooyof or Kief knew the use of various stringed instru¬ 
ments and ilute.^ 

Now, it is a fact that sufficient informations about 
history and materials of Russian music are not available 
in India, and it is not possible to estimate and represent 
the humble opinion about true form and quality of 
Russian music. However, so far evidences of materials 
are available to us, we find that the primal type of 
music of Russia was, in the beginning, folk. Then 
came an awakening in the culture of music through 
impact of the South and Eastern countries: first from 
Greece and Rome, and then from the Byzantians and 
Arabians. Gradually it spread among the Bulgarians 
and the Southern slaves, the dwellers on the banks of 
the river Volga. National musical instruments of 
special types came in vogue at that time. There 
existed typically national Russian instruments, differ¬ 
ent from those in use elsewhere that came to be 
imported. Not only Russia but Germany, England, 
RorAe, Greece and other ancient countries extensively 
used the lute and the flute, as these two types of instru¬ 
ments were used by the musicians of India in the days 
of yore. Mr. Calvakoreshi has also admitted: “No ac¬ 
tual example of primitive Russian music is known. 

Countless references to the old mythological deities 
occur, and also much that would be meaningless except 
in connection with sun-worship, tree worship, and so 
on. 

While speaking about the essence of Russian Music, 
Gerald Abraham has said that there can be little 


^Vide Studies in Russian Music. 
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doubt that the immediate and overwhelming success 
of Russian music when it firs^ entered the orbit of the 
English concert-world in the eighteen-nineties, was 
entirely due to its colour and general picturesqueness. 
According to Parry, it “naturally appealed to the awaken¬ 
ing intelligence of the musical masses by vehement emo¬ 
tional spontaneity, orgiastic frenzy, dazzling effects of 
colour barbaric rhythm and unrestrained abandonment 
of physical excitement.’"^ But it is a historical fact 
that along with folk song element, classical type of 
music element also evolved in Russia, which, attract¬ 
ed the art-loving aristocratic musicians of Russia 
of the first rank. Mr. Abraham is of the opinion that 
of all Russian musicians of the first rank, they are the 
only romantics. Their classical and refined type of 
music was subjective like that of the Indian musicians, 
while all other Russian music of anything like the same 
value was and still today is objective. But it may be 
quite sure, he says, that the music what we may call the 
‘classical’, Russian masters would be of as little interest 
and importance today as Grieg’s or Dvorak’s equally 
colourful and equally picturesque. “Qualities such as 
these may impress ‘the awakening intelligence of the 
musical masses’, but they do not weigh very heavily 
with the cultured musician and fail together, there¬ 
fore, to account for the tremendous influence of the 
Russians on so much of the Western European music 
written during the quarter of a century followiiig 
Tchaikovsky’s death.” Mr. Abraham says that per¬ 
haps the most valuable of all the qualities of Russian 
music is its compressed force and directness of expres- 


7 Ibid, 
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sion. “Its permanent intellectual appeal is almost cer¬ 
tainly due chiefly to this conciseness. While German 
music has for many yean, until quite recently, tended 
to become more and more prolix, the Russians have 
always be remarkable for their pointed, forceful bre¬ 
vity. Even Wagner and Brahms are scarcely remark¬ 
able for the simplicity and economy of their utter¬ 
ance, while lesser men, earnest advocates like Brackner 
and Mahler, with cases of real interest to present, fre¬ 
quently have to be turned out of court as intolerable 
bores. On the other hand, if we have any complaint 
to make of Russian music, it is usually that it is too 
nakedly direct, too primitive, or too sketchy.”® But we 
should not forget that greatest masters of the Russian 
novel like Tolstoy and Dostoevsky bom in Russia and 
enriched the domain of art and culture, though it is said 
that they were intensely retrospective as great men or 
thinker, but preserved almost complete detachment as 
artists and were capable of drawing even themselves ob¬ 
jectively. But that is not wholly true, as both Tolstoy 
and Mussorgsky were obviously realists by artistic ins¬ 
tinct. “Both were”, says Mr. Abraham, “were also 
conscious that stylisation and technical ingenuity, ne¬ 
cessary in art, devoted to the ideal of beauty, were only 
an encumbrance to art intended as a ‘means of conver¬ 
sing with one’s fellow men.’” Tolstoy wrote in the age 
of seventy, ‘what is Art' and in this book he catalogued 
“^11 the known diiinitions of beauty, from Baumgar- 
ten's to those of contemporary aestheticians, and point¬ 
ed out that they might be boiled down to two funda¬ 
mental conceptions, the one o^ective, mystical, that 


® Ibid, pp. 3-4. 
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beauty is one of the manifestations of the absolutely 
Perfect, of the Idea, of the Spirit, of Will, or of God..» 
and Mussorgsky wrote a brief autobiography, in which 
he expressed his ‘profession of artistic faith' as the be¬ 
lief that ‘art is a means of conversing with men, and 
not an end in itself', which exactly anticipates Tols¬ 
toy's conclusion in “What is Art.’’® 

Now, from this it can be conceived that during 
the time of Tolstoy and Mussorgsky music was some¬ 
what subjective and romantic. 

And the course of Russian music turned to some 
extent during the time of Glenka, who was no Beetho¬ 
ven or Wagner, and nor was a Bach, a Mozart or a 
Hyden, but was performer of miracles. During his time 
the folk-song element was predominant and his suc¬ 
cessors, Dargonizhsky and Balakvrcv began to write 
more elaborate orchestral compositions based on folk- 
melodies. Reinsky Korsakov afterwards adopted Bala¬ 
kirev’s plan without modification and was able to make 
progress in the field of development of new composi¬ 
tions. In the field of opera, folk-song made its pre¬ 
sence in Russian art-music most effectively. Directly 
or indirectly, popular music and actual substance of 
folk-song found their way to enter into classical Rus¬ 
sian music with their simple and homely beauty and 
enriched the Russian type of music as a whole. 

Now regarding the form, quality or characteris¬ 
tic and temper oi general Russian music Gerald Abra¬ 
ham says that in more purely musical matters, har¬ 
mony counter point and modulation, the working of 
the Russian mind differs quite as essentially from that 

^Ibid, p. 90. 
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of the Western. “Harmonic thought is a personal 
affair, at any rate in the case of a nature master. 
.... But one can say without hesitation that, generally, 
harmony-forms as inessential a part of a Russian compo¬ 
ser's original conception as colour did of Brahms’s. 
To put it in another way: the bulk of Russian music 
is as clearly ‘harmonised’ as Brahmas’s is ‘orchestrated’. 
The music conceived of terms of melody and colour, 
the harmony is a support, a filling-out, a piece—any¬ 
thing but a living organism. And much of the same 
may be said of Russian counterpoint. Genuine con¬ 
trapuntal feeling, the production of the musical tex¬ 
ture by the natural following together of parallel, simul¬ 
taneous streams of thought, is practically unknown 
in Russian music. On the other hand, some of the 
Russians have been very fond of using fundamentally 
different matter. Barodin, in particular, frequently 
shows great ingenuity in juggling with combinations of 

themes, but the themes.are only filled together; 

they have not grown together. There is nothing forc¬ 
ed or unnatural about the fitting, but the resulting 
musical texture is, as composer himself, being a che¬ 
mist, might have put it, a ‘mixture’, not a ‘com- 
pound.”’" 

Now, there i? a lot of similarity between ancient 
Russia and ancient India in the field of music and that 
similarity is discernible in the history of development 
of music in all civilized countries. In the Vedic time, 
we find that music used to be practised in its true pers¬ 
pective in the Indian society. In its earliest stage, the 
form of music was confined to one, two or three notes 


10/did, pp. 16-17. 
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only in all countries. Later on, with the develop¬ 
ment of human intelligence, receptive power and taste, 
the artists became conscious of its plainness, drab sim¬ 
plicity and monotony and as a result thereof a feeling 
of discontent arose among the artists, which gave them 
impetus and inspiration for new creations, and opened 
new lines for progress. Speaking of Russian music, 
Calvokoreshi has stated : “As to the music, all that 
could be said would be merely conjectural. It is clear 
enough, however, that archaic features are present in 
many of those folk tunes... But, during all these 
centuries and long after, no art-forms, even rudimen¬ 
tary, seem to have been evolved from that folk-music. “ 

Melody and elegance in music were the much 
later development in Russian music, and Calvokoreshi 
is of opinion that foreign inspiration was behind this 
new creation (“were importations from abroad.’’) 
The historians of Greece, Rome, England even of Ara¬ 
bia and Persia have admitted the influence of foreign 
elements in their art music, but none of them has clear¬ 
ly given the name of that foreign land where lay the 
source of this influence. Yet the savants of all coun¬ 
tries have unanimously proclaimed their indebtedness 
to ancient India’s cultural heritage. 

Musical notation and Byzantine-church music 
seemed to be introduced in Russia in the 12th century. 
Dance, song and various instrumental music also came 
in vogue at the same time. The city of Kief was des¬ 
troyed in the year 1196, and there sprang up a new 
city which became the centre of civilization and cul¬ 
ture. Again at the end of tlie fifteenth century Mos¬ 
cow was destined to be the centre of Russian culture. 
At this time there came into existence a cultural inter- 
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communication between Russia on one hand and Italy, 
Germany, Turkey, Bokhara on the other and as a re¬ 
sult thereof the music of the latter countries aided to 
the growth of Russian music. 

In the 15th century, the third Grand Duke Ivan 
married the Greek princess Sophia Paliologas. A big 
conference was arranged at the wedding. An organ 
player by the name of John Salvator came with his bro¬ 
ther to Moscow in 1490 a.d. A court chapel was estab¬ 
lished at the time, and 35 musicians were employed 
there. The tempo of Western music was again quick¬ 
ened during the reign of Dimitri-the-imposter between 
1605-1606. The relations between Russia and other 
countries of the West became still more closer during 
Mikhilovitch’s rule in 1645-1676. The Court Theatre 
was built in 1672. Polish dance was introduced along 
with Slav and Caucasian music. Many musicians and 
actors were brought into Russia from foreign countries 
during the reign of Peter the Great. A show house 
was established in Moscow for the people in General 
in 1702. In 1703, Petersberg became a moving centre 
for music. Music became widespread in Queen 
Anne’s time, 1730-1740. In 1741-1761, when Empress 
Elizabeth was on the throne, Italian music was used to be 
held in much esteem in Russia, and it became pre¬ 
eminent in the regime of Catherine the Great. Com¬ 
posers like Peshkevitch and Khandoshkin and others 
made their appearance at the juncture when the influ¬ 
ence of foreign music gained more ground and the 
consciousness of national music dawned. Even then Ita¬ 
lian, English, German, Danish and other types of music 
were practised in Russia. In 1780 a.d., the Russian 
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musician Khandoshkin devoted himself to the propa- 
gation of concerts, and there was public performance 
of operas. In 1821, Grand Constantine sent 300 artists^ 
well versed in instrumental music to the Duke of Saxe^ 
koberg-Gotha as a present. There was a widespread 
of chamber music at that time, still the esteem for folk 
music was not lessened amongst the people in general. 
Regarding it, Calvokoreshi has mentioned: “The 
most important point is that while foreign music and 
musicians were beginning to spread musical culture 
and fashions, native folk-music instead of receding into 
background, was holding its own in all classes of 
society.. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth century, music 
took a still new course and form amongst the hardwork¬ 
ing independent inhabitants of Russia. The present- 
day music of Russia is forging ahead along the path of 
progress, but its nature, form, and system are more or 
less akin to those of the Western music. Music of 
otlier countries of Europe has not reached its present 
stage in a day. The progress of evolution was at work 
all through. The same things are found in Turkey, 
Scandinavia, Belgium, Ireland and also in different 
states of America, which are maintaining a cultural re¬ 
lation in the sphere of rhythm and time. In the pre¬ 
sent generation the West has made great strides in the 
domain of music, but comparing with India and spe¬ 
cially about the ennobling lofty idea of a religious and 
spiritual appreciation and feeling. Western music has. 
not yet reached its climax. 


^ Vide A Survey of Russian Music, (1944), p. 28. 
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III. Musical Tenets In Soviet East 

Regarding music of the Soviet East, it can be said 
that the peoples inhabitating the four Central Sian 
Union Republics—the Uzbek, the Tajik, the Turkmen 
and the Kirghiz, in the south-eastern part of the 
U.S.S.R. that adjoin the Kazakh Union Republic in 
the north, are the lovers of dance and music. The 
traditional form of music of the Soviet East is the folk 
type of music that prevailed in Central Asia and Kaz¬ 
akhstan. Mr. Victor Vindgradov writes that this type 
of monophony folk music is a boundless ocean of the 
most varied and colourful melodies and in it diatonic, 
seven-note scale, the Mixolydian, Dorian, Ionian, 
Phrygian, and Aeolian modes are predominant. But it 
is a fact that anhemitonic peutatonic scale with five 
notes is common in almost all the systems of music of 
the West and the East. In ancient India, in the Vedic 
time, mostly pentatonic scale was in practice and 
similarly in China, Japan, and also in Greece, Rome, 
Chaldia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Persia and other coun¬ 
tries, commonly five-note scale was used. Mr. Vino¬ 
gradov writes that in the West and East Kazakh and 
Uigur music also there is found also all anhemitonic 
pentatonic scale that provides a bridge with the music 
of the peoples of the Urals, the Volga Area and South 
Siberia. “Modes with the augmented second, related 
to those of Azerbaijan, Armenian and Persian music," 
says he, “are fairly popular with the Turkmens in Kho¬ 
rezm, the Pamirs. The music of the Uzbeks and low¬ 
land Tajiks is mainly diatonic, but its wealth of embel¬ 
lishments, its timber and structural peculiarities bring 
it close to the music of the Soviet Easteni peoples 
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and also of the Persians, Afgans, Pakistanis and Indians. 
Generally speaking, Kazakh and Kirghiz music may be 
described as more diatonic, simple and epic, while 
Uzbek and Tajik music is more fanciful, piquant in a 
word ‘Oriental.’ Turkmenian and Tajik music exhi¬ 
bits a combination of the above features and may be 
regarded as a very strang bridge between the musical 
cultures of Central Asia and the Caucasus. 

Really Central Asian and Kazakh music imbibe 
the air of somewhat the Western musical traditions, and 
it is natural. Not only that, and Mr. Vinogradov is 
right when he says that the presence of primitive forms 
of polyphony in the instrumental music of all of them 
reminds us of similar phenomena in European music of 
the remote past. “The lute-like two-stringed instru¬ 
ments such as the dombra (Kazakli and, to some extent, 
Uzbek), Dutar (Uzbek, Tajik, Kara-kalpak and Uigur) 
and the bowed Kijak, kohyz, ghijak, as well as some 
others, produce the drone, the succession of parallel 
fourths and fifths, and some other combinations of two 
parts.*’*® I'he exponents of traditional music, even 
to this day, are soloists, singers and instrumentalists in 
the Soviet East. 

Regarding instrumental ensembles, it can be said 
that choral singing in unison is very rare in the Soviet 
East land, and even tlie existant element of it is con¬ 
fined to the performance of old ritual or work songs. 
The ensembles are generally consisted of two, three, or 

^®Vide Victor Vinogradov, Music of the Soviet East, 
appeared in the Sangeet Natak Akademi Journal, No. 9, July- 
September, 1968, pp. 66-67. 

i^Ibid, pp. 67-68. 
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even ten and more instruments. The timbre of 
each instrument is highly individual “and one and the 
same mul (rhythmic pattern) sounds quite different, 
depending on the method of performance and the 
musician’s fancy.” Many of the folk instruments, es¬ 
pecially the Komuz and the dombra, have no definite 
size and compass, but yet some of them could be play¬ 
ed together. Traditional dances are found specially 
among the Uzbeks and Tajiks. Dances like Horse¬ 
men's Dance with imitation of the movements of a gallo¬ 
ping horse and its rider, the Hunters Dance, Carpet- 
makers' Dance, Embroiderers' Dance and dance port¬ 
raying tlie gestures of rice-growers are in practice among 
the common peoples of the Soviet East. 



Chapter XI 

MUSIC OF INDIA AND CHINA 

The friendship between India and China was establish¬ 
ed no less than two thousand years before. From the 
end of the fourth century a.d. Chinese Buddhists began 
to take a very keen interest in Indian culture. Bud¬ 
dhist monks, artists and scholars like Kasyapa Matanga, 
Dharmananda, Gunavarman, Kumarajiva, Gunabhadra, 
Prajnaruchi, Jnanabhadra, Jainayajasas, Yasogupta and 
others are credited with the establishment of the cul¬ 
tural and religious relationship between India and 
China. 

The great T’sang dynasty (618-907 a.d.) brought 
about an all-round renaissance of art and culture in 
China. A great development of art was in the Wei 
period. A further development in the different sections 
of art was noticed in T’ang period. Music was intro¬ 
duced in China by the Indian musicians settled in 
Kuclii or Kucha, and the Kuchean or rather Indo-Ku- 
chean music was in favour at the Chinese court for a 
very long time. Hiuen-T’sang said that the people of 
Kuchi were great experts in playing on the lute and the 
pipe. From Chinese accounts we find that the musical 
system followed in Kuchi absolutely breathed the air 
and atmosphere of the music of India. It is said that 
eighty ships full of present with eighty musicians on 
board well-versed in Indian music were sent to Japan by 
the King of Shiragi (of Corea). But before that musi¬ 
cal party was sent direct from India to China in 581 a.d. 
at the invitation of the Emperor of China, Musical 
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parties from Kuchi, Samarkand, Bukhara, Kashgarh, 
Japan and Combodia were also invited. As regards the 
Indian artists the Chinese chronicle says that th€y wore 
black cap on their heads, white silken cloth was wrap¬ 
ped on their bodies, trousers of violet colour and red 
over-coats were their favourite dress. Their hairs 
were very decent and they used shoes of coirs. They 
took with them the musical instruments like a gong, 
three kinds of drums, i.e., Mridanga, and Baiah-Tabla, 
flute like Sanai, Veena, Tanpura, Cymbals, and Conch. 
According to an eminent historian Indian music be¬ 
came so popular that Emperor Khaotsu vainly tried to 
proscribe it by an Imperial decree in 581-595 a.d. But 
his successor Yang-ti encouraged it again and got a 
number of new tunes composed by Poh Ming-ta, a mem¬ 
ber of the Indo-Kuchean family. Two principal tunes 
were Bodhi-sattva and Bairo, which were afterwards 
introduced into Japan by an Indian Brahmin named 
Bodhi in eighty century a.d. The tune Bodhisattwa 
was prescribed exclusively for the Buddhist Bhikhus in 
religious functions and perhaps this name of tlie tunc 
was given after the name of the Lord Buddha or the 
Brahmin Bodhi. As regards the tune Bairo, some are 
of opinion that it was no other than the raga hhairava 
of the Indian system of music. It is said that the tune 
Bairo was created by the Saint Pan-Ian-To or Bharata 
of Natyasastra. But this kind of conjecture of identi¬ 
fication will not hold good. Because the Indian raga 
Bhairava was originally the raga or tune of the non- 
Aryan hill-tribe in the Aryan community in ninth to 
eleventh century a.d. Again, if Bharata be the creator 
of the Chinese Bairo, then Bharata of Natyasastra lived 
in second-third century a.d.^ and he was the expounder 
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of the jatiragas, the forerunner of the gramardgas and 
modem classical rdgas, and so the Chinese or Shino- 
Indian tune Bairo cannot be identified with raga bhat* 
rava of the Indian music. 

Another musician Sujiva settled in Kuchi and from 
there he went to the Chinese court in 660-578 a.d. He 
had a profound knowledge in theory and practice of 
Indian music. “The Chinese accounts say ’ said Dr. 
Bagchi, “that Sujiva could play on the guitar of the bar¬ 
barians'’ well and in his music the gamut had seven 
degrees. He is also reported to have said that ‘his. 
father who was famous in the West as a musician had 
learnt the music through a tradition transmitted 
through generations, that there were seven kinds of sys¬ 
tems and that the degrees in these seven systems when 
compared mysteriously concord.’’ Sujiva spent his re¬ 
maining days in China and was honoured as teacher of 
Indian music by the people in China. 

Another musician of Kuchi Mi-Ao-Ta of the Brah¬ 
min Zao, i.e., Jha family went to China and in the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century a.d. another Kuchean 
musician Ming-Ta or Binda went to China as a music 
teacher. Thus we find that band of scholars and artists 
of India and Kuchi not only influenced the thought and 
mode of life of China, but also furthered the intimate 
and everlasting cultural relationship between the two 
great sister nations, India and China. 

Khotan’s contribution to Chinese art and music 
was also remarkable. Dr. Stein discovered many a music 
material like vind, lute, pipe, rabdb or Guitar and 
dolls in dancing posture from the ruins of sand-buried 
Khotan, and they undoubtedly proved that the cultured 
musicians of Khotan contributed their art of music to 
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that of China. The records of the Chinese Annals 
plainly showed us that for considerable periods under 
both the later Han and Tang dynasties China had main¬ 
tained effective political control over the kingdom of 
Khotan. China also maintained its diplomatic rela¬ 
tionship with Kapisa, Uddiyana, Gandhara, Magadha 
and Kashmir for more than a century since the first 
political mission was sent by Harshavardhana in 641 a.d. 
The music of Khotan was fully influenced by India and 
it was the Buddhist monks who carried music of India 
not only to Khotan and Kuchi, but also to all the parts 
of Asian and European countries. 

It Is India That Inspired China In Music 

And Culture 

With reference to how far China is indebted to 
Indian knowledge and wisdom Prof. Liangh-chi-Chow 
has said in his *The Kinship between Chinese and 
Indian Cultures’ that the “subjects in which India had 
helped China to learn or progress in, directly or in¬ 
directly are,... music, architecture, art, sculpture, writ¬ 
ing and acting of drama, writing of poems and novels 
etc., astrology and the counting of months, years, medi¬ 
cine, alphabets and script, excellent style of prose writ¬ 
ing logic, system ol teaching, creations of various social 
institutions and so on.“^ But it is a fact that inspite 
of her indebtedness to India in these respects, China 
had outlook and characteristics of her own in matters 
of culture. Dr. Kalidas Nag has said that “China deve- 

1 C/. The article ^’Brihattara Bharat or ‘Greater IndiaT 
written by revered Ramananda Chattopadhyaya in “Prabashi”^ 
(1982, No. 1, p. 112). 
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loped indigenous forms and styles long before the ln> 
dian or the Graeco-Buddhist art. Of course, this is 
true to some extent with regard to art and architecture, 
not music. Most of the savants, both oriental and occi¬ 
dental while dealing exhaustively with the cultural affi¬ 
nity between India and China in the sphere of litera¬ 
ture, hisioiy sculpture and architecture of the temples 
have not said much about the music of those countries. 
But this is true that “there are 70,000 manuscripts in 
total consisting of original and translations of Indian 
books in the National Library of Peking, the Capital of 
China.” Do these manuscripts deal only with Bud¬ 
dhism or other subjects like music? We think that a 
research in this direction may reveal Chinese transla¬ 
tions of Indian music treatise. 

I’he main object of this somewhat lengthy discus¬ 
sion about the cultural affinity between India and China 
in connection with the growth of music in China, is to 
prove that in spite of the independent development of 
music in the latter, Indian influence and sentiment were 
latent in it. But the growth and development of music 
would not have been possible in China to that extent, 
but of India's liberal and expensive outlook. While 
Indian music could flower-forth in seven notes in the 
early days of the Vedas, the music of China was still 
confined within five notes. Swami Abhedananda has, 
therefore, said: “The Rishis used to sing those hymns 
with seven notes of an octave. 1 may mention here 
that the seven notes of an octave in music were first dis¬ 
covered in India centuries before other nations had 
them; and that the world owes its first lesson in music 
of India. The Chinese had only five notes. Before 
the Greeks and other Europeans had seven notes the 
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Hindus used them, and the Samaveda bears testimony 
to this fact."^ 

The ties between India and China have been in 
existence for over two thousand years, and innumerable 
Chinese books bear witness to the close relation bet¬ 
ween the two countries for centuries. Prof. Tan-un 
San has mentioned : “As for the inter-change of cul¬ 
tures between India and China, it has taken place for 

more than two thousand years.The early facts 

concerning India and Chinese relationship of culture 
found in various Chinese books, such as Lieh-Tsu, 
Chou-shu-Chi-yi, or the Book wonders of Chou, Lie- 
Sien-Chusu or the Biograph of Fairies. Shtho-so-chih 
or sketches of Buddha and Laotza. T'si-Lu or the 
Seven Records, Ching-lu or the Classical Records, Fu- 

Tsu-Tung-Chi or the Account of Buddha etc. 

Prabhat Kumar Mukherji in his book 'Indian Litera- 
ture in China and the Far East',* have discussed about 
the cultural affinity between India and China and the 
influence of India over China. There was relation bet¬ 
ween China and Central Asia, Iran, Perthia or ancient 
Persia (China-An-si) Rome, Greece, Indonesia, India 
and other countries of the West. There was an inter¬ 
mixture of culture betw^een North and South China^ 
History tells us that in the first century a.d., relations 
between the people of Sse-chuang in South China and 
the people of Gangetic plane were established due to 
the propagation of Buddhist religion. There was also 
a road through the Central Asia to India. Chiang-£i 

®C/. Mystery of Death (1952), pp. 10-11. 

*C/. The Chinese Eye, p. 26. 

<Vide Indian Literature in China and the Far East. 
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has meniioned that the Emperor of Hun-Wu-ti or Hun 
Dynasty drove the western nations beyond U-kansu, and 
had a road constructed from China to India : “Han 
Wu-ti or Emperor Wu of Han Dynasty of glorious 
name, who drove the western tribes out of Kansu and 
found a route to India, and instituted a kind of Royal 
Academy." 

In 138 B.C., in order to save China from the Hun 
invasion, Emperor Han Wu-ti sent his ambassador 
Cliang-Kien to all the adjacent kingdoms to establish 
peace treaties between China and those countries. At 
that time Chang-Kien saw a troop of traders coming 
through the hill tracts of Afghanistan to China for 
trade, and came to know that they were from Sentun 
or Sindh (Indus valley) in India. India’s contact with 
China and other countries of the East and West was 
through the Punjab, Beluchistan, Gandhara, Indus 
Valley, Bolan Pass, Tibet, Khotan and other countries. 
T here were trade relations by sea-route also. The Chi¬ 
nese traders started trade by the sea-route across the 
Pacific Ocean and the Mediterranean not only with 
India, but also with Siam, Java, Malaya and other coun¬ 
tries between the 1st century b.c. and the 1st century 
A.D. Dr. A. C. Bouquet has said: “But only trading 
intercourse, either by caravan routes (which are of 
great antiquity) or by sea-borne traffic from a port called 
Eridu at the head of the Persian gulf, which was a centre 
of commerce some four or five thousand years ago."® 

Though Dr. Bouquet' has not spoken directly of 
the ties between India and China, he has referred to 
China’s relations with other ancient countries. Besides 

® Vide Comparative Religion (1945), p. 135. 
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this he has spoken of an ancient prehistoric civilization 
which comprehended China, Iran, Syria, Egypt and 
other countries, and it dated back to at least 4000 b.c. 
He has further said : “A considerable Neolithic culture 
datable at about 2009 to 1600 has been found in the 
north-east and north-west and pottery resembling early 
specimens unearthed in Babylonia, and dating from be¬ 
fore 3,500 B.C., has been found. This culture is re¬ 
garded as the eastern expansion of a great prehistoric 
culture-province extending from Central Asia to Iran, 
Syria, and Egypt, long before 4000 b.c.'’® 

Prof. Rhys Davids is of opinion that the wave of 
Buddhism reached China from India by a route through 
the North-Western corner of the Himalayas and Eastern- 
Turkey. Buddhist monks often went to China from 
Central and North Western India. It (Buddhist reli¬ 
gion) penetrated to China “along the fixed route from 
India to that country, round the north-west corner of 
the Himalayas and across Eastern Turkistan. Already 
in the second year b.c. an embassy, perhaps sent by Hu- 
vishka, took Buddhist books to the then Emperor of 
China, A-ili; and the emperor Ming-Ti, 62 a.d., guided 
by a dream is said to have sent to Tartary and Central 
India and brought Buddhist books to China. From this 
time Buddhism rapidly spread there. Monks from 
Central and North-Western India frequently travelled 
to China; and the Chinese themselves made many jour¬ 
neys to the older Buddhist countries to collect the sacred 
writings which they diligently translated into Chined. 
In the fourth century Buddhism became the state-reli- 


«/6*d, pp. 136-136. 
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gion.”^ Sir E. A. Wallis Budge has also admitted this.® 
He has fuxther said that Buddhism was carried into 
Syria and Egypt by the envoys of Chandragupta and his 
grandson Asoka in the third century b.c., and there is 
no doubt that it made its way into China before the 
Christian Era. This is also true that between the first 
century b.c. and the middle of the 1st century a.d., many 
Indian families were counted as the citizens of China. 
Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi refers in this connection : 
“In the third century a.d. we hear of Indian families 
settled dows in Touen-hoong. It had already become 
a great centre of Buddhist missionaries at that time.’’® 
I'he names of those Buddhist monks who had 
elevated China with the wealth of Indian civilization 
are : Dharmaraksa (middle of the 3rd century a.d.), 
Shankhabhuti (381 a.d.), Gautama Samghadeva (384 
A.D.), Punyatrata and his disciple Dharmayasas (394 
a.d.), Buddhayasas (4th century a.d.), Kumarjiva 
(401 A.D.), Bimalaksa (406 a.d.), Dharmaksema (414 
A.D.), Buddhabhadra (421 a.d.), Buddhajiva (423 a.d), 
Gunavarmak (431 a.d.), Gunavadra (435 a.d.), Bodhi- 
dharma (620 a.d.), Bimoksascna (546 a.d.), Jinagupta 
(559 A.D.), Dhrmagupta (590 a.d.), Pravakaramitra (627 
a.d.) and others.^® 

Confucius (about 500 b.c.) has said that to be well- 
governed a nation must possess good music, and from 
his writings it is understood that the great men of an- 

^ Cf. Buddhism, p. 241. 

® Cf. Baialam and Jewasef (1923), p. liii. Cf. also Swami 
Abhedananda, Science of Psychic Phenomena (1946), pp. 48-49, 
and India and Her People (1905-G), p. 226. 

^ India and China, p. 9. 

Vedananda, Bharat O Chinar Sanskritigata Sambandha 
(Bengali, 'Visvavani*, 1356 b.s., pp. 80-81. 
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cient China believed that fine art like music is essentially. 
necessary for the upliftment of the nation and its cul¬ 
ture. Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato and post-Plato philo¬ 
sophers and scientists believed also the same thing “and 
their maxims proved a very important factor in the 
music of ancient times, for the simple reason that an art 
controlled by government can have nothing very vital 
about it.”'^ 

The Chinese music is possessed of five tones scale, . 
and that means it is pentatonic (Indian audava). But 
yet the Chinese theory, says E. Macdowell, is that there 
arc eight different musical sounds in nature, namely : 

J. The sound of skin, 

2. ^I'he sound of stone, 

3. The sound of metal, 

4. The sound of clay, 

5. I’he sound of silk, 

6. The sound of wood, 

7. The sound of bamboo, 

8. The sound of gourd. 

Now, this theory may be scientific, though it is based 
on mythological conception. In Indian music, the 
ancient authors have also intuitively perceived that the 
tones, which are produced by the calls and sounds ofi 
birds, animals and metals, are similar to those of the' 
musical tones. The scientists certainly observe their • 
vibrational units and pitches. Mr. Macdowell has said ; 
that the sound of stone is held by the Chinese to be the 
most beautiful among sounds, one between that of metaP 

Edward Macdowell, Critical and Historical Essays (1912)« 
pp. 49-51. 
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and the wood. “The principal instrument in this cate¬ 
gory is tlie King, and in mythology it is the chosen ins¬ 
trument of Konei, the Chinese Orpheus. This 
instrument has a large framework on which are hung 
sixteen staves of different sizes, which are struck, like 
drums, with a kind of hammer.’’^* According to amiot, 
he further says, only a certain kind of stave found near 
the banks of the river Tee will serve for the making of 
these instruments, and in the year 2200 b.c., the Em¬ 
peror Yu assessed the different provinces so many stones 
each per palace instruments, in place of tribute. 

'riie sound of silk is given by two musical instru¬ 
ments of the Chinese, one, the flat harp, che, having 
seven strings, and the other, kin, having twenty-five 
strings. It is said that kin was possessor of fifty strings. 
The sound of wood is a strange element in a Chinese 
orchestra. 

It has been said before that the Chinese music is of 
pentatonic form, having only five tones. The names of 
the five notes in Chinese music are kung, shang, chi or 
chih, yu or kyo or chiao, the elements and colour. Curt 
Sachs has given examples as follows: 


Notes 

Kung 

Shai^ 

Chiao 

Chih 

Yu 

Cardinal- 

North 

East 

Center 

West 

South 

points 






Plamts 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Venus 

Mars 

Elenmts 

Wood 

Water 

Earth 

Metal 

Fire 

Colors 

Black 

Violet 

Yellow 

White 

Red 


Prof. Curt Sachs has also spoken of five scales based on 
these five notes : “The scale is usually presented in the 

« Ibid, pp. 50-51. 
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form of Rung (do), Shang (re), Chiao (mi), Cthih (sol), 
Yii (la). Rung (do).” It seems there are some mis¬ 
takes in the naming of the notes in Chinese music as 
given by Sir S. M. Tagore in his Universal History of 
Music, While comparing the notes and scales of the 
Chinese music with those of the Western music Dr. 
Tagore has said : “it would appear that the ancient 
Chinese divided the octave into twelve equal parts. 
’The .scale, as commonly used, consisted, however, oi 
only five notes, which were called koung, Chang, rio, 
tche, yv, corresponding with the European F,G,A,C,D. 
The intervals corresponding with the Europeans B and 
E were called pien-tehe and pien-koung, respectively. F 
was considered the principal or normal key, just as C 
is regarded, in European music. Converted into the 
‘C* scales, the Chinese scale would stand C,D,E,G,A 
i.e., the notes F and B would be avoided.’^ 

Allen Danielou (Sri Shibsaran) has compared the 
five Chinese notes with Western and Indian notes.”^* 


I. 

Kung 

(Q- 

(Sa) - 

1 

= 81/81 

II. 

Chi 

(G)- 

CPa)- 

3/2 

= 81/54 

m. 

Shang 

(D)- 

(Re)- 

9/8 

== 81/72 

IV. 

Yu 

(A-) 

(Dha-}-) 

27/16 

» 81/48 

V. 

Kyo 

(E+) 

(Ga +) 


- 81/64 


Mr. Danielou has said that in the opinion of Sau-ma 
Thien the names of die five lya or notes are hwang- 
chong, thai-cheu, ku-syen, lin-chong and non lyu. 


w The Rise of Mitsic in the Ancient Worlds (1944), p, 121. 
and Universal History of Music (1896), p. 87. 

Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales (1943), 

p. 74. 
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Just as the Indian ragas and raginis move in ascent 
or descent order, centering round the drone, sadja, 
same is the case with Chinese music but little attention 
is paid to harmony. As the conception of Purusha 
and Prakriti, the spirit of male and female completes 
the Indian conception of music, and there is place in 
it for sentiments, emotional moods, colour, etc. It is 
still tlie nature and mode of expression of the music of 
these two countries are entirely different. The want of 
contact between these two countries is responsible tor 
this difference. “Contacts between the two countries 
became very rare and that the two cultures took very 
different directions.” Though this observation is partly 
true, it is not the entire picture, because there is no 
hard and fast rule that contact between two countries 
will result in complete affinity of culture or learning 
between two countries. We have mentioned before that 
Dr. Nag has said: China developed indigenous forms 
and styles long before the Indian or the Graeoo Bud¬ 
dhist art.” Admitting that this development was made 
by China in the sphere of art and painting, indepen¬ 
dent of external stimuli is very true. It is equally true 
that China created an individuality of her own in every 
sphere of art and culture and that it is on account of 
diis individuality that she could be carved out a pecu¬ 
liarity, a characteristic of her own in the culture and civi¬ 
lization distinct from India was only natural. But we 
accept only partly the observation made by Danielou 
with regard to the different in the system of music of 
the two countries. He says: “While India’s theories 
were restricting themselves to the system of relations 
to a tonic almost completely ignoring polyphony, the 
Chinese on the contrary were pursuing only the cyclic 
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system which necessarily leads to transposition. Thus 
the two countries became musically isolated and un¬ 
intelligible, to each other.”^® I’he fifteenth or twenti¬ 
eth century b.c. of this different as given by him, we 
are afraid, is an outcome of western bias. 

The Orchestra 

The Chinese orchestra is as usually composed of 
about sixteen different types of musical instruments of 
percussion, wind, and stringed instruments. It should 
be remembered that the musical instruments of the an¬ 
cient Chinese were divided into three main classes, per¬ 
cussion, wind and stringed instruments. The an¬ 
cient Indian orchestras (kutapasy^ were placed in the 
rangasirsa, between the two door of the stage,but the 
Chinese orchestras were placed at the back of the stage, 
whereas the Western ones in the front of the stage. As 
the harmonizing of ‘noise’ and different sounds is the 
art of Chinese music, so it can be imagined that from 
this'point of'view the Chinese orchestra were well- 
balanced, and their modern system of orchestra is 
also harmonizing and balanced. 

Musical Instruments 

(1) Musical instruments made of stretched 
skin are : 

drum-koy, ying-kow, kin~kou, tse-koii, tao- 
kou, pang-kou, Thai-pang-kou and Tse-king, 

Ibid, p. 55. 

Ndtyas&stm. 

C. B. Gupta, Indian Theatre (1954), p. 93. 
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(2) King variety of instruments such as : Pien* 
king, Tse-king, Yu~ty, Yu-hsiao or fiute» 
Hai-to or conch. 

(3) Chung or the bell, do or gong, po or cym¬ 
bals, la-pa or big horn, Has-tung. 

(4) Pip or baloon guitar, San-heen, Yue-kin, 
Hue-kin,, Ur-heen or two stringed violin,. 
Yang-kin. 

(5) Chu, Yu, Mu-yu, Shon-pan. 

(6) Pai-hao or pipe, Ty or flute, Sona or 
clarionet. 

(7) Cheng or mouth-organ. 

(8) Hsuan etc.^* 

Just as we have notes known as badi (king), samvadi 
(minister), anuvadi (attendant) and vivadi (enemy) in 
Indian music, and the use of these notes denotes an 
administrative set up, so in Chinese music also F or 
madhyama is supposed to be the king, G or pancama 
the minister, A or dhaivata loyal subject, G or sadja con¬ 
dition of the state affairs, D or rabha the world in the 
likeness or a mirror.^® 

Chinese people has also its folk song like all other 
countries. Edward Macdowell has said that this also 
follows “the precepts of the sages in using only the five 
note or pentatonic scale found among so many other 
nationalities. It differs, however, from the official or 
religious music, inasmuch as that unrythmic perfection 
of monotony, so loved by confucius, Mencius, and their 

*** Universal History of Mvsic (1896), pp. 24-25. 

Ibid, p. 29. 
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followers, is discarded in favour of a style more natural¬ 
ly in touch with human emotion. These folk songs 
have a strong similarity to Scotch and Irish songs, owing 
to the absence of the fourth and seventh degrees of the 
scale.” 



Chapter XU 

MUSICAL TRADITION OF JAPAN 

Some historical and scientific explanations* lie be¬ 
hind the story as well as mystical sayings of each and 
-every nation, and yet mythology has a place of its own 
in them. We know some legends of creation of the 
principal rdgas and rdginh of each nation or country, 
and wc find some historical facts and truth in them. 
7 he legend about creation of the principal ragas and 
rdgii}Js in Indian music bear some relations with the five 
'faces of Siva and one face of his divine consort, Parvati. 
>Piecisely, either Siva and Sakti, or Laksmi and Narayana 
have been associated with the cradle tales of creation of 
}dgas or music. There is a mythological story behind 
the Japanese music too. Sir S. M. Tagore has slated 
in his Universal History of Music that a Japanese legend 
says that once the Amaterasu, the wife of Sun god, being 
insulted by other gods, took refuge in a cave, and hid 
1 herself there. She was requested by the gods to reveal 
herself before them, but she refused to do so. Then 
•the gods created music to charm her, and this is the 
theme of the story of creation of the Japanese music.^ 
In ancient Greece, Rome, Mesopotemia and other coun¬ 
tries also we find, similar type stories or legends regard¬ 
ing the creation of music, and if we trace, we also find 
«ome historical truth in them. 

The actual truth behind the story of creation of the 
Japanese music lies in the fact that it is based on the 

1 Cf. S. M. Tagore, Unimrsal History of Music (1896), 
pp. 35*36. 
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spirit of spirituality and religion. The Japanese music 
draws her inspiration as well as materials mainly from 
India through China and Korea. “Japan derived its 
music from India through China and Korea” says Dr. 
A. C. Bouquet. He further says that “as the Greeks had 
enlightened or enriched the city of Rome with the light 
of their own culture, so had the Chinese enriched the 
culture of Japan with culture and civilisation of China, 
nay, the Indian Spirit of Buddhism formed the back¬ 
ground of the Chinese and Japanese civilization. Just 
as the Greeks civilized Rome, so the Chinese have civi¬ 
lized the Japanese, and Buddhism has done for botli 
much of what Christianity did for the Greek and Roman 
world.”* 

It is a historical fact that there was a close relation 
between the ancient nations like Japan and Korea. It is 
said that in 453 a.d., the Korean King of Shriegir, 
stricken with sorrow at the news of death of the Japanese 
Emperor, sent 80 experts musicians in separate ships 
along with shipload of other valuable commodities as 
presentations to Japan. Thus the first relation between 
the two ancient countries was established.”® 

Prof. Curt Sachs says in connection with the Japa¬ 
nese music : “Japanese music began only in the fifth 
century a.d., when Korean court music was adopted. In 
the sixth century, Japan became familiar with both 
Buddhism and the ceremonial music of China, once 

more through Korea, .China also passed on to 

Japkn the ceremonial dances of India with their music, 
which were Japanised as the solemn and colourful 

* Cf. Dr. Bouquet, Comparative Religion (1945), p. 147. 

® Cf. Universal History of Music, p. 36. 
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Bugakn. A strong wave from Manchuria, in the eighth 
century, ended foreign influences on the classical music 
of Japan. Therefore, though there might have been 
influence of China, Korea and Manchuria on the music 
of Japan, yet one cannot deny the contribution of India 
lo ancient Japanese music. The historians are of opi¬ 
nion that there was a close contact between India and 
other ancient countries in the remote ancient days both 
by land and water. The merchants from the Western 
lands used to come to Indian lands by road through 
Central Asia, and ships were in work for trade and com¬ 
merce. It has already been said that there'was a close 
cultural relation between India, China and Japan, and 
the Japanese took Indian culture through China. 

There are ample historical evidences that ancient 
China was also indebted to India for her music. 

The eminent Japanese musician Kakasu Okakura, 
while commenting on Bugaku music, said that the sys¬ 
tem of Japanese music was a combination of Indian and 
Old Hang systems. It was formed of combined ele¬ 
ments of Indian and Old Hang music. Regarding 
Bugaku music, he said ; ”Bugaku music — this means 
dance music—from'few’—to dance, and ‘gaku* means music 
or to play. However Bugaku music in Japan was deve¬ 
loped in the Nara—Heian period under the influence of 
the Chinese culture of the six dynasties."® Now, the 
Bugaku system of music used to be performed on differ¬ 
ent festive occasions in Japan. Okakura also said that 
"the ancient ballads of Japan were collected by Sage by 

* Cf. Dr. Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in ihe Ancient 
World (1944), p. 105. 

^Cf. Prof. Okakura, The Ideals of the East (1905), p. 13. 
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way of illustrating the manners of the Chinese courts 
of the three early dynasties of Khan, In and Shu,... .* 
It is said that Japan and China got their concep¬ 
tion of modes and melodies from Champa or Cam¬ 
bodia, Javadvip or Java, Ballidvip or Bali and other cul¬ 
tural countries of the Far East. In corroboration of this 
fact, Prof. Curt Sachs said : “Indeed even Japan has 
known a minor scale, Champa. In 773, music from 
Champa i.e. Cambodia, is first mentioned as played at 
a banquet of the Imperial Court. But th-e Cambodian 
style in Japan was assimilated four hundred years later 
into the Chinese style, and it is not possible to tell 
whether the original Champa music had or had not been 
designated by this name."’ 

It is a historical fact that music came to Japan in 
the wake of Buddhism in 552 a.d. It is said that when 
Prince Shokotu defeated the Morigano daijin, he en¬ 
couraged the soldiers, with the Japanese tune, hairo.^ 
Some scholars identifies the Japanese bairo with the In¬ 
dian hhairo or hhairava. They say that when in the 
6tli century a.d., Indian culture and civilization tra¬ 
velled to Japan through China, the tune, bhairo (i.e. 
bairo) was introduced to culture of Japan. In history 
oi Indian music, we find that the bhairava and bhairavl 
as Indian tunes or melodies was in practice in the In¬ 
dian society, and the book, Sangeet-samayasdra of the 
7th-9th century a.d. gives genuine evidence of it. And 
ft is also a fact that as these Indian tunes were in use in 
the 7th-9th century so it can be taken that they were 

e C/. Ibid. p. 80. 

^ C/. The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, p. 135. 

® Cf. Universal History of Music, p. 36. 
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also in practice before the 7th-9th century a.d , because 
it is common practice that people follow all the ingre¬ 
dients of culture and civilization of the past. Again 
in the Mahnbhdraia (collected and compiled in 300 b.c.) 
and some of the Purdnas, we find the references of some 
tnbla tunes like bhirava, pulinda, shavara or sraverl, 
dbhirlj etc. Pandit Saradatanaya wrote the Bhdvapra- 
kasan in 1175-1250 a.d. and in that book he had given 
some references which prove that there was an aborigi¬ 
nal tribe in the Himalayan lowland, Bhirava by name. 
The nomadic Himalayan tribe, Bhiravas, were very fond 
of music, and their tribal tune was known aS bhairava 
(or hhatavT). Some of the historian musicologists say 
that the tribal tune of the Bhiravas was taken after¬ 
wards in the stock of classical music, and at that time 
they were known as bhairava or bhairavl. In fact, they 
say that both bhairava and bhairavl are the formalized 
deshl music or tunes, and the Indian tune bhairo or 
bharava was introduced to Japan through China in the 
6th century. We think that it is merely a conjecture, 
as the tonal structures of both the countries, India and 
China, were quite different. 

The Chinese and Japanese historians are of opini¬ 
on that there were some cultural and commercial com¬ 
munications between China and Japan and so both the 
nations enriched the spheres of their life with fine arts 
and other subjects. Japan developed many things of 
music themselves, and borrowed many things from 
China and India. And in the middle ages, Japan was 
also influenced by the Western music, though their folk- 
music preserved the tradition of their own. 

Japan’s music and musicians were divided into 
different classes. As for example, there were four 
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classes of Japanese musicians and they were known as 
Gakkuine, Guenin, Feki-blind and Ghekos.^ The 
Gakkuine musicians practise only vocal music, connect¬ 
ed with religious prayer. They are also credited for 
the creation of the Mikado-orchestra. The Guenm 
musicians are professional, and they practise or culture 
all types of music (vocal) for their earning. The FekU 
blinds practise both religious and social music and they 
arc mostly the males. The Ghekos are the female musi¬ 
cians, and they sing different types of music. Some of 
the Chinese and Japanese historians are of opinion that 
the Ghekos or female musicians are not entitled to sing 
sacred and religious songs, and they only practise and 
represent secular and light songs which are now current 
in the modem society of Japan. 

Like the Indians, the Japanese also consider music 
as an idispensable part of their life. They are also 
lovers of aesthetic and colourful grace of music. But, 
if we compare the Japanese music with the Indian 
music, wc shall find that the former one is not so deve- 
lojJed and graceful. And in comparison with the Chi¬ 
nese music, the Japanese music seems simple and 
archaic. Tlie German writer. Prof. Curt Sachs is of 
opinion : “In many respects, therefore, the music of 
the ancient east may be better studied in Japan than in 
China.’’^" 

In 1878 A.D., the Japanese Government appointed 
an enquiry commission, and the duty assigned to the 

® “.the first being called Gakkuine,.the second, 

Guenin,.the third, what are called Feki-Blind musicians... 

and the fourth being designated Ghekos or of singing girls- 

Cf. Universal History of Music, p. 36. 

Cf. The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, p. 105. 
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commission was that the members of the commission 
should see if an affinity between Japanese and Western 
music could be established. With this object in view, 
the Japanese Government set up the National Institute 
of Music to encourage the culture and development of 
music in Japan and it is to note that the Government 
was successful to some extent. 

Like the Chinese system of music, five tones or 
notes are used in the Japanese music, and in spite of 
its blending with the Western music, Japanese music 
is held in high esteem both in the East and the West, for 
having a distinct charm of its own. It is a fact that in 
the mediaeval time, Japanese music was much influen¬ 
ced by the Western music, and at that time, the Japa¬ 
nese used to devote much of their attention in imitating 
and reproducing the technique and texture of Western 
music. But gradually the consciousness of the music 
loving people of Japan was restored and they began to 
find out beauty and special feature of their own music. 

As regards the musical instruments of the Japa¬ 
nese people it can be said that they used in the past and 
even in the present musical intruments along with 
their music. The Japanese have classified their musi¬ 
cal instruments into two classes, perfect and imperfect. 
The instruments of the perfect class are used for reli¬ 
gious and any sacred purposes, whereas the imperfect 
ones are used for all purposes. Among different types 
of musical instruments. Koto, Samisen, Kokie and Biwa 
are the principal ones. There are also different types 
of Koto. As for example, Summa-Koto is a single 
stringed instrument, and the Lono-Koto is possessed of 
thirteen strings. The Kin of the Chinese is similar to 
Japanese Lono-Koto, because the Chinese Kin is also 
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possessed o£ thirteen strings. Samisen has three 
strings, and it is a favourite musical instrument of the 
Ghekos or the female artists. The Kokie contains four 
strings, and it looks like a violin or Dhanuryantram of 
old Indian type. The Biwd looks like the Chinese 
Pepa, and it is named after the Biwa Lake of Japan. 
'This musical instrument is mostly used for deshi or 
folk music of Japan. Besides these, the flute-like ins¬ 
truments, Fuye or Teki, Ruyeteki, Shakuhachi, and 
drum-like instruments, O-Tzudzumi, Ko-Tzadzumi, 
Kagura-Tatko are in practice in Japan. 

As regards the musical notation it can be said that 
written music or musical notation system was intro¬ 
duced in Japan in 1611 a.d. Like the Chinese, the 
Japanese write their musical notations in vertical lines 
from right to left. In vocal music, the words are 
placed on the left of the vertical lines,^' and in this res¬ 
pect the Japanese musical notation is difiEerent in cha¬ 
racter as well as in process from that of India and other 
countries. But the Japanese regard the notations as a 
means for preservation of musical tradition of their own 
like other civilized countries. Moreover, the Japanese 
are art-loving people, and like other art crafts and fine 
arts, they love music as an important medium of cul¬ 
ture and enlightenment. 


Cf. Universal History of Music, pp. 38-39. 
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[Extrarts trom The Aits of Japan, by Huge Munsterberg. published 
by Charles £ Tuttles Company. Rutland. Vermont. Tokyo. 

Japan. Second printing. 1958] 

“Although Chinese culture had influenced Japan even during 
ihs piehistoric period, it was not until the introduction o£ 
Buddhism that the entire Japanese civilization became per¬ 
meated with Chinese culture. The period during which this 
event took place is called the Asuka period (\.d. .552 to a.d. 
615), a name taken Irom the place where the capital was 
located, or the Sukio period (593 to 628), after the empress 
whose rule was the most illustrious of the era. This age, which 
marked a complete revolution in the civilization of Japan, is 
important not only because ot the introduction of Buddhism 
but also because of all the other aspects of Chinese lulture, 
especially Confucian learning and the written language, which 
came in along with the religion. 

“The airival in 552 of a mission from the Korean kingdom 
of Paikche, or in Japanese, Kudara, is usually considered the 
starting point of this development. They brought Buddhist 
images, banners, canopies and sciiptures, as well as a message 
from the king which said inpart: “This teaching (dhaima) is 
the most excellent of all teachings; .... “No doubt these gifts 
maile a great impression upon the still backward civilization 
of sixth-centuiy Japan and they were followed in succeeding 
years by othei images, as well as monks and scholars and 
craftsman.*’ (p. 17). 

“Buddhist images reached Japan with the very first mission¬ 
aries who came from Korea, for they played a central part 
in the religious rites of the Buddhist church. At first the 
Buddhist community had to rely upon foreign importations, 
and even those statues actually made in Japan were largely the 
work of Chinese and Korean craftsmen.” (p. 24). 

"Another characteristic expression of the Helan period is 
the court music, Gagaku, originally introduced from China, and 
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the accompanying dance, Bagaku, both of which were sacred 
arts performed only on very special occasions for the benefit 
of the aristocracy and the Shinto priests. Gagaku is very 
refined music, and though its simplicity makes it rather mono¬ 
tonous it is at the same time strangely moving. The dance is 
solemn and dignified, and the elegant costumies and the ex> 
pression and colourful kasks worn by the chief performers are 
of great beauty. Today, Gagaku and Bugaku are still per¬ 
formed at the Imperial Palace and the great Shinto shrines, 
another indication of the remarkable continuity of Japanese 
culture.” (p. 71). 

In the Edo period, the “third great literary was the dramatist 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1724), who has often been called 
the Shakespeare of Japan. It was the masterful texts of Chika¬ 
matsu which raised the puppet show from the level of a popular 
entertainment to the dignity of dramatic art. The puppet 
theatre, or a Bunraku, which is still seen in Osaka today, is one 
of the most important dramatic forms of tlie Japanese stage, 
and one of its memorable features is the chanted text, known 
as joruri, which is accompanied by the samisen, a three-stringed 
musical instrument. Chikamatsu’s plays may be roughly 
divided into two categories, those dealing with historical events 
and those treating domestic tragedies, unhappy love stories end¬ 
ing with a double suicide being particular favourites. As 
successful, as Bunraku was, Kabuki already during the Genroku 
period was even more successful, and it has a far out-shadowed 
the puppet theatre today.” Kabuki was more realistic and 
more exciting than the aristocratic Noh, and it was really a 
people’s art developed by the merchant classes of the great 
turban centers, (p. 146). 

In the middle of the 19th century a.d. in the "arts the 
impact of Western civilization was almost overwhelming. Japan 
had alwa)^ looked to China for guidance, and whether it was 
in architecture, painting, poetry, or music, the Chinese influ¬ 
ence has been paramount. Now all this changed, and during 
the early years of the Meiji period there was a frantic rejection 
of everything traditional and Chinese in favour of the new 
fashions from the West. 



Chapter XIII 

MUSIC OF KOREA, SIAM AND BURMA 
Music OF Korea 

The People of Korea like the Chinese are great 
lovers of music. Though both vocal and instrumental 
music are made in vogue in Korea the women do not 
take part in instrumental music. Community dance of 
ladies and gentlemen is not in practice in Korea. The 
Koreans are very conservative as a race and their music 
is pentatonic. Most of the Korean musical instruments 
are like the Japanese and Chinese ones, e.g. the Korean 
Saihwang is similar to Chinese Cheng and Japanese 
Sho. The instrument Yang-Kum is like Chinese Yang- 
kin and Haggum like Chinese Ur-leen. Of course 
Kamounko is a great favourite with the people of 
Korea.^ 


Music of Siam 

Of all the oriental countries Siam can boast of the 
culture of music in a special way and even today music 
is practised by all classes of people in Siam. Siam owes 
her music to Burma, Pegu, China and specially to 
India. Siamese music is simple and pleasant. Little 
songs composed in different tunes comprise the musical 
wealth of Siam. Harmonica type of Ranat is the fav¬ 
ourite musical instrument of Siam. There arc tour 
types of instruments belonging to this class : Ranat-Ek, 

^CL Unix/ersal History of Music (1896), pp. 40-41. 
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Ranat-Tlioom, Ranat-Thong and Ranat-Lek. Ranat 
Thong and Ranat-Lek are made of metal, whereas 
Ranat Ek and Ranat-Thoom are made of wood. The 
Siamese are very lond of the gong. Khang-yai is a cir¬ 
cular musical instrument to which 16 gongs are atta¬ 
ched. Khong Lek resembles Khong-yai except that 
it contains 12 gongs. Apart from this there are drums 
like Talot-Pote, Taphone, Song-nah, Thone, etc. and 
the violin like instruments like Saw-Tai and Saw-Sam- 
sai; having three strings attached to each of them. 
These two instruments are like the three stringed ins¬ 
truments of India. Saw^Duang and Saw-Oo are like 
two-stringed violins. Pee is another favourite instru¬ 
ment of the Siamese and it is made of ivory or marble.^ 

Music of Burma 

The music of Burma too is indebted to India. 
There is enough dance, song and instrumental music in 
the Burmese plays. The Burmese plays are based on 
Hindu Mythology or on the stories of the Puranas 
Soung or Soum, Thro, gong, etc. are the familiar musi¬ 
cal instruments of Burma. Kyee-wain is an orchestra 
with numerous gongs. Generally 12 or 13 strings are 
attached to the instrument Cat. Speaking of the Cat 
instrument Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore has men¬ 
tioned: “It has usually 12 or 13 strings, and suppos¬ 
ing the lowest to be D, the scale does not rise by tones 
and half-tones, D,E,F,G, but thus, 1st string D, 2nd F, 
3rd A. The 4th then begins with G, and the two fol¬ 
lowing are B and D. The 7th string, again begins 


»Jbid, pp. 31-33. 
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with C. The 8th and 9th are F and G, and so on with 
the remainder.”* 

While revealing the mysteries o£ the evolution of 
the scale in the whole of Eastern Asia musician Kurt 
Sachs has spoken of the notation of China, Japan, Siam, 
Cambodian Burma and other places. He says : ‘‘The 
evolution of East Asiatic scales now begins to stand out. 
It starts from strictly pentatonic scales with thirds of 
any size. In a second stage, heptatonic appear in the 

form of seven loci for strictly pentatonic scales.In 

China and Japan on the contrary, scales have been ra¬ 
ther well tempered to whole and semitones and to 

major thirds.In Siam, Cambodia, and Burma, on 

the other hand seven loci have been assimilated to form 
almost equal seven-eighths of which are actually used in 
melodies. 

It must be said in the end that a comparative study 
and research in music is specially necessary and for this 
is required an open and liberal mind and hard work. 
Simply taking lessons from experts and professors in 
music by individuals can never help the progress of 
music in any country. The pursuit of music should be 
done with a historical outlook keeping theory and prac¬ 
tise side by side, then and then only can there be pro¬ 
gress in music. 


p. 47. 

*Cf. The Rise of Music in the Ancient World (1944), 
pp. 135. 





Chapter XIV 

CONCLUSION 

Thus we see that music is one of the best forms of 
Fine Arts of the world. Architecture, music, sculpture 
and painting are the four forms of Fine Arts, and in these 
four, intellect and intuition as well as head and heart are 
blended together. The sweet and soothing vibrations 
of the musical tones touch the core of the hearts of man 
by creating an ecstatic joy and happiness which bestow 
solace and abiding peace on the mind, even when the 
soft voices or tunes die. 

Music of all nations of the world is more or less 
the purveyor of the same appeal, differing only in 
themes, composition, modes and structures. Music ori¬ 
ginated in the shadowy past in the most primitive age, 
and underwent gradual transformation through the pro¬ 
cess of evolution, making adjustment with the environ¬ 
ments, manners and customs of different human socie¬ 
ties. The crude and simple forms of music of the un¬ 
developed nomadic tribes of the primitive age gradu¬ 
ally took new and modified forms; different tones, tunes, 
modes, scales, musical phases. Compositions evolved 
for making the forms and systems of different types of 
music. Different musical instruments came into being 
for supporting the solo instrument or voice, and diffe¬ 
rent types dance also evolved by the side of music. 
Taste and temperament of the people of different coun- 
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tries are the causes for the variation in the forms of 
music. But in the ultimate analysis we find that 
music of all countries bear the same significance, the 
same ideal, with the pious motive of enriching the 
treasure of human knowledge. It is in itself the sim¬ 
plest and noblest method of education. It goes a great 
way for building the character of the people. It serves 
as an instrument, unravelling many a knotty problem 
of life. But it is not generally looked upon and mus¬ 
tered as a means to an end, which rather vitiates the 
highest ideal of music. 

Ill order to anest the progress of decadence, music 
should be properly cultured for the upliftment of men 
and society. In India, we know, it was cultured by 
tiie people in its true perspective, from the prehistoric 
down to the Vedic, classical, mediaeval and present age. 
The Vcdic India maintained a special outlook for the 
culture of music, and then it was not only taken as a 
moans for the betterment of the values of social, politi¬ 
cal, and educational conditions, but also those of reli¬ 
gious and spiritual ones. That highest ideal should be 
revived in this age of materialism, commercialism and 
despondency, so as to make this grand art significant 
and fruitful. 

It should not be forgotten that music or musical 
culture is a true and surest means to purify the mind 
or heart. The mind is preoccupied with hundreds and 
thousands of impressions of the present as well as of the 
past incarnations. Its nature is to vibrate all the time. 
But it is our aim and object to minimise the number of 
vibrations of the mind and to bring it into its simplest 
form and to control it. C!oncentration and meditation 
arc the only method for bringing the mind under con- 
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trol. The sweet tunes o£ the tones o£ music bring con¬ 
centration and meditation in one’s life easily. The 
controlled and concentrated mind can only bestow upon 
us peace and everlasting bliss. So through the spiritual 
practice or sadhand of music we shall attain that peace 
and bliss even in this phenomenal life on earth. 
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